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THE NEW REALM OF TRAVEL 


se FF 


A new field of travel has been opened up in South Africa, 


The scenic grandeur of the country, its picturesque native life, its 
extensive game reserves, its rich farm lands, its fruits and flowers, the 
romance of the largest gold and diamond mines in the world—these are 
some of the compelling interests set in the sunny attractions of a 
delightful climate. In the background, always, are the mystery and 


fascination of Africa. 


Special tours, inclusive of steamship, railway, hotel and all other 
services, can be booked in London for the Southern Summer Months 
(October to April). These tours are arranged and conducted by the om al 
South African Government Railways in co-operation with the Steamship | 


Companies. 


Send for Descriptive Programme (“ D.T.”). 


‘Apply: The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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LONDON 
1] CHURCHMEN 


YOUR SCHOOLS 
NEED YOUR HELP! 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON’S 
APPEAL FOR THE SCHOOLS 
CAN ONLY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


£50,000 
PLEASE HELP 


SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES 
& YOUR CHEQUES TO THE 
SEC., 7 LITTLE GROSVENOR 


STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, 
W. 1. 
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“THIS IS WHAT MY 
SOUL NEEDS.” 


A missionary in India was addressing a meeting 
when he was interrupted by hecklers. A man 
was present who looked like a villager. He 
listened to the questions and answers; then he 
arose and asked permission to speak. He said 
that during his wanderings he had come across 
a torn page which contained a beautiful story. 
He went on to tell it—it was the story of the 
Prodigal Son. The simplicity and pathos of his 
manner struck to the heart. Evidently he under- 
stood the story; he spoke of the tenderness of 
God, the great Father. At the end he said: 
** This is what my soul needs and | want you to 
give me a new book, with that story and other 
stories, which will speak to me of the love of 
God who cares for poor sinners like me.” 


Will you help the Bible Society to send the 
Book to such wistful souls? 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ee, 


OVER 33,000 CHILDREN, 


many cripples and babies, 
have been in the care of 


THE WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Please help its present family of 4,759 with a 
gift to Secretary, Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. 11 
(Bankers: Barclays Lid., Kennington), and so aid 


A NATIONAL WORK. 























““Standard’”’ Quotations 





“He is well paid that is well satisfied.” 
—Shakespeare. 


A man of 25, by the payment of an annual sum of £21 6s. 8d., 
which by the rebate of income tax allowed by the Government is 
reduced to £19 4s., secures an immediate capital of £1,000, pay- 
able at his death. And, in addition, at the present rate of annual 
compound bonus declared by 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


the bonus added to the policy each year exceeds the amount of 
annual premiums paid. 
On the assumption that the present rebate cf income tax continues, 


and that the Standard bonus remains at 42s. per cent. annual and 
compound, the following remarkable results will obtain: 


Net Cost. Capital sum at death. 
Ist year £19:4:0 £1,000 plus £21 
10th year £192:0:0 £1,000 plus £231 
20th year £384 :0:0 £1,000 plus £515 
30th year £576 :0:0 £1,000 plus £865 


Thus, when dea th comes, the bonuses alone return more than 
has been paid in premiums, and the capital sum of £1,000 is 
payable in addition. 

The holder of a With Profit Policy in the Standard is indeed 


well paid, and cannot fail to be well satisfied. 


Write to-day for a copy of the “With Profit” Prospectus, “AC14." 


The STANDARD LIFE 


"ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. e¢4 
ISa PALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


ESTAGLISHED 


1825 





DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


& 






See this trade 
mark on every 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers, 


THE 
APPLE 





“Golden Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not 


over 80 years, 

It is not a “ mass age * brand 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving 11 every pro- 


finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra_ if 
not returned within three 





months, 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


olden 
p~ Pippin 








Sole Makers 
WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 ae HEREFORD, 





AS A DRINK | 


just an ordinary cider, but has justified | 
its claim to be in a class by itself for | 


cess of manufacture as much care as the 


send you a case containing 3 doz, | 

















RN) 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British im that, 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 

' THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honerary Treasurer. Secretary. | 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | 
Life-boat ‘House, 22 _Charing Cross Road, London, w.c. 2. | 
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aememenet cus: 


ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE : 


DECORATIONS 





Will Your 
BRAKE LIN INGS ¢ 
let you down : 


A word in season to those about to start a holiday tour. 


W/ HAT about your brakes—the most 
vital part of your car ? You can’t 
afford to take them for granted. They 
have only to fail once for you to 
he sorry ever afterwards. 
Remember the best braking 
system in the world is useless if 
the linings are worn. 
If relining is necessary, specify 
erodo Linings. You will be 
certain, then, that every time you 
apply your brakes you will get 
a sure, steady, quick ‘ pull-up.’ 
Ferodo Brake and Clutch Linings are 
used by over twenty thousand repairers 
in Britain alone. 
Ferodo Brake and Clutch Linings were 
fitted to Sir Henry Segrave’s ‘Golden 
Arrow’ and Capt. Campbell’s ‘ Bluebird.’ 
The Ferodo Book of Brakes, [dition 
_1.P., is Free and Post Free to any 
motorist who cares to write. It is full 
of practical information on brakes. In 
addition, it describes and illustrates the 
braking systems of fifteen popular cars. 















































Depots and Agents: London, Birmingham, Manchester, Brighton, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Bristol, _ Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, Coventry, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Belfast. 


FERODO LIMITED, a 
\ ees seen ae saenee 
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cut Ld 


























VERY man with a 

taste for smart, up- 
to-date dress realises 
the keen merits of 
“ Luvisca ” Shirts and 
Soft Collars. From 
each washing and 
ironing they return 
completely refreshed 
—smooth, easy and 
well-fitting. Inspect 
these highly durable 
garments at your 
Hosier’s—not forget- 
ting the companion 
range of Pyjamas in 
the same cosy material. 
The value offered is 
really remarkable. 


—a SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 


i i aini srite C s, Ltd. (Dept. 58M.), 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, se 
lo Stl Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, for name of your nearest 
retailer and descriptive literature. 
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BACHELORS | 


The fo!lowing exquisite quotation is taken from “ My Lady 
Nicotine ’’ by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. N< 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever «: 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
cinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Ai. -ia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy :o smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR 3. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2I5 
Crave 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
20z. 2/5. 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 








“ ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 
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Ready on July 9th. 


MEMOIRS OF 


LORENZO DA PONTE 


Translated by L. A. SHEPPARD, with an_ Intro- 


duction and Notes. With 8 plates. 15s. net. 
Published in Italy 100 years ago, this is the first trans- 
lation of these entertaining memoirs. Da Ponte is best 


known as Mozart's librettist, but his adventures range from 
useful escapades in Venice to association with Mozart in 
Vienna, bookselling and other occupations in London, and 
his trials as an immigrant into America. 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM 


By I. A. RICHARDS, Author of “Principles of 





Literary Criticism.” 12s. 6d. net. 
“One of our best psychological critics... in this excellent 
book has hit upon an admirable device, and c: arried it out 


in the true scientific spirit. Choosing a dozen poems, he has 
concealed their authorship and submitted them to the judgment 
of about a hundred educated persons. The results are in- 
teresting .. . Hz aving secured these, he proceeds in the most 


thorough and scientific fashion to analyse them... is 
book | is one of the best antidotes to humbug I have ever 
seen.”"—Daily News, ‘* Enormously interesting, an essentially 
practical book.”—Everyman., 


CARLYLE 
TO THREESCORE-AND-TEN 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. With 7.plates. 18s. net. 

This, the fifth of the six volumes in which Mr. Wilson will 
complete his great life of Carlyle, shows its subject at work 
upon Frederick, in its bearings upon the World War perhaps 
the most. significant thing in English literature between 
Waterloo and 1914. As in previous volumes Carlyle is shown 
surrounded by his friends and acquaintances and commenting 
upon the notable events of the day. 


MRS. GASKELL 
By A. STANTON WHITFIELD: With portrait. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Her genial and benignant character is affectionately 
depicted. The facts are intelligently handled, and a great 
many are unknown to the public. It is pleasant to have so 
many letters quoted.’’—Times. 


BONTEKOE’S EAST-INDIA 
VOYAGE, 1618-25 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor 


PIETER GEYL. With 10 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
The greatest of all Dutch travel-narratives is now added to 
the Broadway Travellers. Bontekoe passed through an 


amazing series of disasters and misfortunes, which he endured 
with patience and narrated with picturesque skill. 


LIFE AND WORK 
IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 


3y Professor C. RENARD. (July 11th.) With 25 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

This addition to the History of Civilization Scries contains 
a comprehensive study of the life of prehistoric man from the 
economic aspect, ranging from the food supply to early art 
and science, from industry and transport to first efforts at 
social organization, 


THE ART 
OF INTERROGATION 


By E. R. HAMILTON, M.A,, B.Sc. Introduction by 
Professor C. SPEARMAN, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 
A study of mental tests, examinations, and teachers’ ques- 
tions, which estimates their nature and value. An 
exceptional equipment of expert knowledge combined with an 
unusually broad outlook, All those numerous persons who 
[wish] to orient themselves in these subjects will find here 
effective and enjoyable guidance.’’—-From the Introduction, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE INFANT 


3y Dr. S. BERNFELD. 15s. net. 

A comprehensive study of the child from the day of his 
birth to weaning, a period of the utmost importance, in the 
light of the most recent research, Every aspect of child 
development is examined, 


THE GROWTH OF REASON 


By FRANK LORIMER. (July 11th.) 10s. 6d. net. 

qn this addition to the International Library of Psychology, 
the problem of the relation of thought and language is 
approa ‘ched through a scientific study of the growth of verbal 
activity _in_ children. 





Broadway House, Conn Lane, LONDON, E. C 
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News of the Week 


His Majesty 

JN February the King left London and did not return 
4 until last Monday. When he left for Sussex, watchers 
caught sight of an invalid’s hand raised in the ambulance 
to acknowledge their sympathy. This week he drove 
into his Capital almost a strong man again in order to 
join on Sunday with the thanksgivings to God for the 
recovery for which the whole Empire prayed. At last we 
dare remember the anxiety of two or three darkest nights 
when his life was in the balance. We now dare imagine 
in secret what he and we owe to the Queen for the way 
she has borne herself through these months. His labours 
throughout the War endeared him to the Empire in a 
way no one would have dared to prophesy in 1914. His 
fight against his own sickness has only enhanced the 
personal affection that was his. His return to London 
was arranged as a kind of semi-State function that would 
enable the greatest number of his subjects to see and 
welcome him. We trust that it him as much 
pleasure as it gave them, Let Sunday’s services show 
in the right spirit that the British race is conscious of a 
great mercy. 








gave 


Parliament 

Last week the new Parliament met in. its curiously 
informal way for the purpose of taking the Oaths of 
Allegiance and signing the Rolls. The House of Commons 
re-elected its Speaker without opposition, indeed with 
their warm approval of his best services from all sides. 
The House is always at its best on these occasions of its 
own domestic business. Captain Fitzroy’s election was 
seconded by Lord Hugh Cecil, who made one of his really 
eloquent speeches, full of information and illumination, 
and he added a touch of fun by slyly adapting to the late 
Home Secretary words of Cardinal Newman which will 
stick to him for many a day. On Tuesday the King’s 
Speech was read by the Lord Chancellor. It began with 
an expression of his thankfulness for the hope of health 
vouchsafed in answer to the prayers of the Empire and in 
gratitude to his subjects for the sympathy they have 


shown. 
* * * 4 


The reference to the Young Report was so worded as to 
lead to the point that the settlement should “ enable the 
Powers to proceed with the evacuation of the Rhineland.” 
The next clause speaks of Naval disarmament and the 
conversations with the United States Ambassador, and 
expresses hope for an early reduction (not limitation) of 
There followed an 
announcement of Imperial consultations about the signa- 
ture of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice and the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Republics. In 
these matters particular weight is plainly meant to be 
attached to the need of unity between the Government 
here and the Governments of India and the Dominions. 
There is, therefore, nothing unexpected foreshadowed in 


armaments throughout the world. 


the sphere of foreign politics, 
* * * * 

Unemployment is the foremost matter at home. Where 
Mr. Thomas is in charge, an ex-railwayman and Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, we are not disappointed in finding 
news of schemes already being prepared for improvements 
in transport and economic development oversea, with 
“ greater opportunities for emigration. There are also 
unexplained hints for the improvement of agriculture 
and facilities for marketing of farm and fishery outputs. 
Nothing more definitely drastic is said of the coal industry 
than that there will be proposals for the reorganization 
of the industry, its hours and * other factors ” and the 
ownership of the minerals. We do not yet know what 
form of ** co-operation ” is to be offered to the iron, steel, 
and cotton industries * to improve their position in the 
markets of the world.” A promise of factory legislation 
presumably refers to the Bill that was crowded, by lack 
of time, out of the Home Otlice programme before, during 
and after the days when Mr. Henderson was Secretary of 
State. No details are attached to the expected promise 
in connexion with the Eight Hours’ Convention * to give 
effect to the obligations entered into at Washington ta 
1919.” 

© « * * 

Next the Government promised extensive slum clear- 

ance and provision of new urban and rural housing for. 
{t] 
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which, of course, Mr. Neville Chamberlain has been 
preparing the ground. There is to be a Royal Commission 
upon the sale and supply of intoxicating liquor. We 
hope that the advantage of Lord D’Abernon’s experience 
will not be lost through his public-spirited acceptance of 
his approaching mission to South America. <A Bill will 
be introduced to amend the Pensions Act of 1925, and 
another to ‘“ remedy the situation created by the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927.” We cannot 
tell whether this will satisfy those who ery for stark repeal 
of the Act. Lastly, the Government undertakes to 
examine the working of the extended franchise in the 
light of the first election in which it has been in operation. 
This seems to promise to Mr. Lloyd George a chance to 
air the admitted grievance of the Liberal Party. We 
make our comments on the Speech in a leading article. 
: ** * * * 

In the Upper House the address in reply to the Speech 
was moved by Lord Russell and seconded by Lord De La 
Warr. The party leaders, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Beauchamp, and Lord Parmoor, after reference to the 
King’s recovery, paid homage in turn to Lord Rosebery 
as a statesman, orator, and ornament of their House. 
Lord Parmoor assured Lord Beauchamp that the Govern- 
ment was opposed to Safeguarding Duties, which would 
not be renewed by them if they expired, but he showed 
that he was aware of the horror with which manufacturers 
naturally regard sudden fiscal changes or vacillations. 
The House of Commons discussed the Gracious Speech 
in a good temper. Mr. Snell moved the address in a 
speech which touched the House by its personal appeal. 
Mr. C. H. Wilson seconded. Mr. Baldwin showed his 
general intention by using words which the Spectator 
can adopt, ‘“‘ We intend to assist His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment being carried on, but, of course, it means a certain 
amount of self-control on both sides.” The Prime 
Minister did not elucidate much of his intentions, but it 
was interesting to learn that the conversations between 
the chief naval Powers are to be regarded as a direct 
contribution to the work of the League of Nations 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Thomas gave an outline of his 
plans for increasing employment. He has lost no time 
in bringing the Railway Companies into agreement 
about spending six and a half million pounds, partly on 
home-made steel sleepers. Te proposes to spend thirty- 
seven million pounds on roads during the next few years. 
Mr. Lloyd George is entitled to smile. In London the 
repair of Waterloo Bridge is to go ahead. The policy 
of transferring labour out of distressed areas is to be 
hastened. A committee is to consider the relief of the 
Labour market at its extremes by raising the school 
age and pensioning workers at sixty-five years. Mr. 
Thomas proposes to go to Canada and discuss emigration 
there. He might have been Mr. Baldwin speaking of 
the only real remedy for our discontents, a revival of 
trade. 

* * * * 
Honours 

The Dissolution Honours which were announced last 
week include a “‘ step” for Lord Peel, earned by much 
public work, besides his recent labours at the India Office. 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, as expected, takes a Peerage, 
as his health is unequal to the strain of work in the Lower 
House. He has certainly never spared himself before. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, a Canadian born and Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland from 1920-1924; Major Yerburgh, for 
his own political services and those of his father (the 
admirable supporter of Agricultural Organization) re- 


ceive Peerages. So do Sir George Lawson-Johnston, a 


itl 


valuable worker for charity, particularly King Edward's 
Hospital Fund, and Sir Gilbert Wills. Six members of 
the last House of Commons, with Lord Plymouth, who 
have served in minor offices, become Privy Councillors, 


Among the new Knights, we congratulate the senior : 


member for Cambridge University. 

* x * * 
Coal 

In the Coal industry there are welcome signs that 

the Government—and also responsible miners’ leaders— 
are going about the problem in the right way. Last 
week the executive of the Miners’ Federation conferred 
in Downing Street, and on Monday representatives of 
the mine-owners were summoned to state their views, 
Of particular significance was the speech of Lord 
Gainford, on June 25th, to the shareholders of Pease and 
Partners, Ltd. . He agrees with other colliery owners 
in emphasizing the economic dislocation which would 
be caused by a return to the seven-hour day, but he 
argues, quite rightly, that hours of work cannot be 
divorced from rates of pay, and that the only practical 
method of meeting the miners’ “ reasonable aspirations ” 
is to work primarily for international agreement. Lord 
Gainford is the first of the coal-owners who has publicly 
recognized the essentially international character of the 
coal problem. It is equally refreshing to hear his advocacy 
of a national committee of owners, representative of 
district schemes, and co-ordinating output and_ prices 
for all the exporting coal-fields, On Monday, moreover, 
the Economic Committee of the League blessed the pro- 
posal of the Coal Sub-Committee to continue their inquiry 
by consulting a mixed group of experts from consuming 
countries capable of giving useful evidence of the feeling 
among employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

* * * * 
Cotton 

Matters have come to a head in the dispute which 

threatens to throw the spinning section of the Lancashire 
cotton industry out of gear. At a joint conference on 
Tuesday, at Manchester, the representatives of the 
operatives rejected finally the suggestion of the employers 
that they should accept a reduction of 12.82 per cent. in 
their wages to meet the consequences of the nine years’ 
depression. Memories are anything but short in Lanca- 
shire, and we suspect that the trade unions have not 
forgotten the wild investments and unsound enterprise 
which accompanied the boom immediately after the 
War. At the same time the Master Spinners must be 
given credit for their yeoman efforts of late to reduce 
costs in every branch of management and marketing, 
and they have a right to expect co-operation from the 
operatives. Here again the problem is international 
rather than national. Unfortunately the employers’ 
carefully prepared statement seemed to ignore this 
altogether, and their horizon is apparently still bounded 
by the idea of underselling “ the foreigner.” We hope 
that the Government Inquiry will cover the wider field 
which has already been diligently tilled by the I.L.0, 

* * * * 


The Permanent Mandates Commission 

The fifteenth session of the Mandates Commission 
opened at Geneva on Monday. That public-spirited 
body, which is happily free from political cares, is one 
of the brightest jewels in the League firmament, and 
we look forward to the day when the requisite materials 
will be available for the establishment of a Permanent 
Minorities Commission of the same calibre—i.e., composed 
of impartial and disinterested “ experts ’” whose experi- 
ence is pooled for the common good of humanity. As 


is customary, the accredited representatives of the 
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Mandatory Powers are attending the discussion on the 
annual reports. While details of administration or 
economic policy are under fire from the Commission, we 
feel that publicity would do more harm than good—in 
the present state of the nations’ political nerves. We 
were glad to see, however, a suggestion in favour of 
occasional public meetings, when the discussion bears 
rather on the guiding principles of the Mandates system. 
It is a subject which far too few people take the trouble 
to understand. 
* * * 

The League of Nations Union 

The annual conference of the League of Nations Union 
took place at Brighton. Although we could wish that 
the word “ cause” was a little less in evidence—giving 
thus quite a false impression of the place of the League 
in the world to-day—we endorse their feelings of satis- 
faction that the present Prime Minister has accepted 
without amendment the “elaborate and advanced ” 
statement of policy which was framed by the Union 
early in the year. Professor Gilbert Murray, in his 
annual review, spoke words of wisdom on the theme 
“make frontiers matter as little as possible,” and by 
emphasizing the psychological consequences of the act of 
faith which is represented in any reduction of armaments. 
He advocated, too, the expansion of commercial aviation 
in the only sensible way, not by independent action 
within each State, but through responsible international 
management of the various air services. Like every other 
business enterprise of substance to-day, commercial air 
companies are already largely international in character. 
It could not well be otherwise, for aviation is inter- 
national in all its essential features. Let us not in our 
zeal for the national service do anything which will 
seem to set the clock back. 

* x * * 

News from Spain 





The Spanish Prime Minister, General Primo de Rivera, 
made his long-awaited declaration on the subject of the 
new constitution at the first meeting of the summer 
plenary session of the National Consultative Assembly. 
The actual plan will be divulged at the end of the week, 
but full discussion is wisely being reserved for the autumn 
session—after the Madrid silly season. We are glad to 
note that the Marques de Estella maintains his pledge 
of a formal plebiscite. He may yet achieve the unique 
distinction of a dictator able to retire of his own free will. 
We confess we do not like, on the other hand, the further 
instalments of Protection, in connexion with a return 
to the Gold Standard, which are foreshadowed in a 
Reuter’s message from Spain. The theory of protection 
of home industries is there being worked to death, and 
apart from the effects on foreign trade, and Spain’s 
relations with other countries, we imagine that even 
the Spanish consumer will turn—one day. Explosive 
material is being heaped up there, as in other States which 
now rejoice in dictatorships, and those who take the 
long view can only hope that the Spanish nation will 
seize the opportunity of the new constitution to “ find her 
political feet”? under the shrewd guidance of her most 
gracious King. 

* * * 
The Balkans 

The tension between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia is very 
disturbing to the rest of Europe. There is little use in 
blaming the Governments for not exercising direct 
control on every frontier post which beguiles tedium by 
shooting at people, guards or civilians, of the other nation. 
But there must be something seriously wrong in the 
Spirit of the army on at least one side. To refrain from 








retaliation is too much to expect from people accustomed 
to take the law into their own hands, because it is scarcely 
recognized in the hands of officials. The officers respon- 
sible ought, we suspect, to receive much clearer instruc- 
tions how to carry out frontier guarding without offence ; 
but it is a general hatred of violence that is needed, and 
this will only come with the advance of civilization. 
Until it comes, we trust that Governments and peoples 
will not allow themselves to be stirred unduly by the 
lamentable acts of single persons or posts. In Poland 
Parliamentary Government has suffered rude treatment 
from Marshal Pilsudski. When one of his Ministers was 
impeached by the Seym he intervened at the trial, and 
said, plainly and contemptuously, that he was master, 
and would see that the Seym did not take any silly or 
impertinent action of which he did not approve. 


* * * * 


The Universities 

We had no space last week to record the particularly 
interesting Encoenia at Oxford, when Lord Grey of 
“allodon conferred degrees on such men as the Spanish 
Ambassador and General Dawes, the doyen and the 
youngest of foreign representatives here, and on the 
Prime Minister of Egypt. It has been a time of rejoicing 
at King’s College, London, which celebrated its century 
of valuable national work. We would commend to our 
readers its appeal for endowment, for lack of which it 
has always had to restrict its powers to do good ; it also 
needs money for its hostel for theological students, who 
never needed help as they do to-day, and also for the 
endowment of a Chair in memory of Canon F. D. Maurice. 
We pointed out some time ago the romantic retributive 
justice of this proposed foundation. Sir Theodore Morison 
is to be succeeded as Principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, by another distinguished ex-Indian official, 
Sir William Marris, late Governor of the United Provinces 
and Member of the Council of India. We have before 
now drawn the attention of our rezders to Sir William’s 
graceful translations from the classics, which show quali- 
ties that adorn his administrative abilities. 


* * * * 


Westminster Abbey 

The Royal Fine Art Commission has reported to the 
Dean of Westminster, at his request, upon the proposed 
new Sacristy. They regret any addition to the Abbey. 
This general position seems to us unnecessarily static. 
They then discuss which of the two sites suggested 
by the Dean is the least (sic) open to objection, and con- 
clude that it is the site in the angle between the east 
side of the North Transept and the Choir. We share the 
prejudices that have been expressed against new building, 
but feel that they ought not to prevail. If the work of 
mediaeval builders is sacrosanct, where is the line to be 
drawn? Is Wren’s work to be sacrosanct, or Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s, or J. L. Pearson’s porch on the same side as the 
proposed Sacristy ? Pearson died thirty years ago. His 
work has fitted into the whole, and why should not a 
new Sacristy do so, and perhaps become sacrosanct 
itself in thirty years time ? The Dean and Chapter are 
not rash, and have considered criticism in plenty, and 
must be trusted to do the best for their charge. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
1008; on Wednesday week 1003; a year ago, 101}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}; on 
Wednesday week 853; a year ago 90%. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week 75}; 
a year ago 78}. 
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The New 


fFXHE Government and the new House of Commons 

have now met at the Palace of Westminster. 
We have given in our Notes of the Week the gist of the 
King’s Speech, and our readers will see that unexpected 
and revolutionary measures are not conspicuous. — It 
is true that we did not expect an inquiry on the part of 
the Government into the working of the new franchise ; 
the Liberal Party could have been trusted to raise that 
matter. If the promise of a Royal Commission on the 
Drink Question means that a Labour Government will 
really grasp that nettle, it is an unexpected but welcome 
sign of courage. We can welcome, without calling it 
unexpected, the recurrent references to consultation with 
the Governments of India and the Dominions. The 
results may sometimes disappoint enthusiasts, but the 
uniform advance of the Empire is worth a great deal 
more to the world than pace. 


In foreign affairs we note that the Young Report is 
mentioned only as leading to an international conference, 
and to a settlement which will ‘“ enable the occupying 
Powers to proceed with the evacuation of the Rhineland.” 
This is cautious, and wisely so. To be a party to the 
evacuation of 50,000 French troops will be a greater 
achievement than to bring home our 5,000 men and 
leave the Rhineland still an occupied territory. Our 
readers know how strongly we feel that the evacuation 
is overdue. An early reduction, not merely limitation, 
of armaments throughout the world is the next object 
of hope. Here we are assured that Imperial co-operation 
will be sought, as well as agreement with foreign Govern- 
ments. If Lord Cecil takes a hand in these matters on 
behalf of this country, at Geneva or elsewhere, we are 
certain that no enthusiast has carned and kept greater 
respect and sympathy, even among those whom he may 
consider to be slow coaches, both at home and in the 
Dominions. The signature of the Optional Clause of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice is in theory 
an obviously right and proper step, but we recognize 
that no ill will ever prevented the Unionist Govern- 
incnt from signing it. It 4s no good denying that certain 
risks have to be faced, and that here again Imperial 
unanimity is desirable, even if not indispensable, Ful- 
filment of pledges to open the way to vast trade, and 
the end of unemployment, through new relations with 
Russia, must be sought in a promised examination of 
conditions under which diplomatic relations may be 
resumed, and in consultation with the Imperial Govern- 
ments, No to any 
between trade and diplomacy. Our principal hope is 
that without damage to ourselves we may do more to 
humanize the Moscovite despots by contact than by the 
disdainful aloofness which they have invited by their 
We are willing once again to 


rash reference is made connexion 


active hatred of our ideals, 
test their honesty. 


In out domestic affairs it is plain that Mr. Thomas is 
bringng to bear on unemployment his experience of 
transpyert work at home, and of Imperial commerce. 
His mind must have gone back, for instance, to his visit 
to West Africa. 
success of Imperial commerce, without serious damage 
to Free Trade, and of emigration than the Unionist 


If the Labour Party can make a greater 


Government has made, no one will grudge them praise, 
and they will admit that the Unionist Government has 
tried hard to prepare the Empire for efforts on our part. 
Agriculture and Fisheries will receive such encourage- 
ment as words may give, but we urge the agriculturist 
to seck his own salvation, without counting upen the 


Parliament 


help of a Government returned by urban voters. The 
Unionist efforts to facilitate credit are still full of hopes 
not yet disappointed. The coal industry has a clause to 
itself in the Speech. Its reorganization is “‘ under con- 
sideration > by many others besides the Government, 
So too is “ the ownership of the minerals.” This vague 
threat to owners may mean action on the lines suggested 
by the Samuel Commission of buying out royalty owners, 
If this is so, the Lord Chancellor will be a bulwark of 
justice towards those who have spent or invested large 
sums in trying to produce their minerals for consumption 
and to give employment. Many people will be quite 
open to conviction if it can be shown that Crown property 
in the hands of the Woods and Forests has brought greater 
happiness to workers and consumers than privately 
administered mines. 

Like agriculture, the other great industries, ‘ron, steel, 
and cotton, have encouragement in words, for they are 
bidden to hope for improvement through co-operation 
with the Government. We do not blame the Govern- 
ment for being so cautious and vague here. They are 
more definite in regard to “ the obligations entered into 
in Washington in 1919.” We have lately told our readers 
that the objections to signing the Convention do not lie 
here, but in the lack of assurance that other signatories 
will be able to enforce the same obligations. If the 
Government have got over this obstacle they will sign 
with our approval. The next subject is housing, and 
we should be the last to sneer at them for stealing the 
Unionist thunder if they proceed on lines thought out 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. We cannot gauge the 
mildness or fury implied in the last contentious announce- 
ment of remedies for situations created by the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1927. It will be observed that the word 
“repeal” is not used. The Government are likely to 
profit by the lessons of the general strike, which gave 
rise to the Act, for no one learnt those lessons more 
clearly. So to alter the law as to reintroduce the possi- 
bility of political and industrial tyranny as it existed here 
and there would be a retrograde step, loathed by the rank 
and file. If they encourage unions within the Civil 
Service to take part in politics they will strike a bad blow 
at the efficiency and trustworthiness of our administra- 
tive system. They can hardly want to weaken their own 
hands in the face of a threat of a general strike against 
which the Act was meant to be a safeguard, nor to confuse 
the common law which the Act tried to elucidate. 

To sum up :—The lunacy that prevails on the hustings 
has given place, as all but the most timid expected, to 
mildness, the usual effect of knowledge and responsibility. 
It is not the mere cooing of a sucking dove, for it will 
always be possible to give extreme socialistic interpreta- 
tion to vague phrases, and it is open to the suspicious to 
say that the cooing is only a pretence to lull them to 
sleep. We have indicated some of the possible dangers, 
and we would only add here a warning to Mr. MacDonald 
that he will lose the chances that we want to see him take, 
and the confidence that has been placed in him, if he shows 
any signs of weakness before pressure from outside 
Parliament. He must be aware of the danger. He learnt 
a bitter lesson at the time of the last Russian Commercial 
Treaty and the Campbell case. Whether he suffered 


justly or not is not the point here. He forfeited confidence 
because he was believed to have yielded to pressure. The 
country dislikes nothing more, and the House of Commons 
cannot abide what they feel to be a wrong to themselves 
so long as they are the representatives of democratic 
government, 
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Developing 


\IR ROBERT HADFIELD, the well-known in- 
dustrialist who is also a distinguished man of 
science, has called attention in the current Empire Mail 
to the need for developing the resources of the Empire on 
a comprehensive plan. It is satisfactory to remember 
that the suggestion will find many supporters in all 
parties and few opponents in either the Liberal or the 
Labour ranks. Time was when Liberals were very 
doubtful about doing anything of the kind. Lord Rose- 
bery a generation ago was hotly criticized by some of his 
nominal supporters for daring to approve of the Uganda 
railway. Now that the line has opened up Kenya and 
Uganda and enabled those countries to export their 
produce to Europe, it is obvious that the building of the 
railway has benefited all concerned and resulted in a 
definite economic gain to the Empire. 

In more recent years there has been a tendency on the 
part of a section of the Labour Party to assert that the 
possession of negro dependencies was a moral wrong, that 
“ Imperialism ” meant exploitation of the blacks, and 
that we ought not to spend a penny on development 
schemes even if they were for the obvious benefit of the 
native population. The opposition to the Sudan loan a 
year or two ago for the construction of the Makwar dam 
and other works on the Blue Nile was based on arguments 
of this sort which fortunately did not command the 
support of the more intelligent Labour leaders. Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, who was Colonial Secretary in 1924, showed 
a lively interest in the Sudan project and recently made a 
special journey to the Gold Coast to open the new harbour 
for which he provided a loan while he was in office. He 
saw that the Sudan scheme meant the enrichment of the 
Sudanese and the production of cotton for the Lancashire 
mills, while the new African port meant increased prosperity 
for the Gold Coast and Ashanti and the output of more 
and cheaper cocoa, timber, and other tropical produce 
for Great Britain. Other Labour members like Major 
Attlee and Colonel Wedgwood have shown themselves 
enthusiastic promoters of Empire development, and _ it 
need not be feared that Lord Passfield will try to reverse 
the Unionist policy, any more than Mr. Thomas did when 
he was in office. 

Another and more subtle objection has been raised 
within the past few months, not merely to Empire 
development, but to overseas investment of any kind, 
by Liberals of the type of Professor Keynes in the hope 
of giving some plausibility to Mr. Lloyd George’s alleged 
“cure” for unemployment. They have urged that 
neither the State nor the private capitalist ought to 
invest money abroad, inferring that all the available 
‘apital should be devoted to the construction of more 
roads and other public works at home and to the expan- 
sion of home industries. 
for Liberal economists to employ and it carries its 
refutation in its face. Our industries are not suffering 
from want of capital, but from want of custom. The 
construction of new roads might partially and tem- 
porarily relieve unemployment, but could not be of 


It was a strange argument 


much assistance to our manufacturers and merchants 
in increasing their business. Moreover, it would be 
impracticable to forbid overseas investment. Inasmuch 


as from the same quarters has come the suggestion 
that we should extend our credit to Russia, it is hard to 
see why it can be wrong for us to lend to our colonies 
who need capital just as much and are more likely to 
honour their bond. 

These political and pseudo-economie objections to the 
general policy of Empire development have not impressed 





the Empire 


the public. On the contrary, instructed opinion is now 
more ready than ever to welcome a courageous initiative 
on the part of the Dominions and Colonies and of the 
Ministers in Whitehall. The progress of the Empire 
Marketing Board set up by Mr. Baldwin and of the 
Overseas Settlement Board, which a Canadian corre- 
spondent in another column criticizes somewhat harshly, 
has been watched with warm approval. Dominion and 
Colonial loans continue to be well received in the City. 
It is generally recognized that the growth of the Dominions 
and Colonies in prosperity reacts immediately on the 
mother country. They are our best customers, relatively 
to their population, and as they become richer and make 
fuller use of their natural resources they buy more and 
more of our manufactures and provide steady employ- 
ment for our dense industrial population. 

Sir Robert Hadfield now comes forward with a proposal 
to accelerate the movement by setting up an Empire 
Development Board, composed of leading men from all 
parts of the Empire, drawing its funds from public and 
private sources, and holding aloof from party politics. 
Through the medium of the Board, a_ permanent 
institution though with changing personnel, the various 
countries within the Empire could co-operate in carrying 
out large schemes of public works, including roads, 
railways, harbours, land reclamation and the like, with 
the general purpose of getting things done quickly and 
so increasing the wealth of the whole Empire. Sir Robert 
contrasts the rapid development of the United States 
during the past century with the slow progress made in 
the Empire, and maintains that we could do better if 
we put politics aside and worked together. There are, 
of course, special reasons for the growth of America, 
with its temperate climate and its energetic white 
population. But Sir Robert’s plea deserves attention 
none the less. The Dominions might not be able to 
join in so heartily as he thinks. It is well known here, 
if not overseas, that the emigration schemes to which 
the late Government attached much importance were 
hampered and delayed by considerations of domestic 
politics in the Dominions, especially Australia. But the 
Colonies alone afford endless opportunities for the pro- 
posed Development Board. One colony after another 
is crying out for capital and enterprise to make its natural 
wealth valuable to the Empire and the world. British 
Guiana, for example, is a typical “ neglected estate” 
that is still waiting for its rich interior to be made 
accessible at the cost of a few millions. Nigeria with 
more railways could produce large additional supplies of 
foodstuffs and minerals. Uganda could increase its 
output of cotton and coffee if its road system were 
improved. Tanganyika has scarcely begun to grow for 
lack of transport facilities, though its hill-districts are 
among the most fertile and healthy in Africa. So we 
might go through the long list and point to what could 
be done if the task of developing the resources of the 
Empire were seriously taken in hand. 

It goes without saying that Empire development must 
be accompanied by safeguards of every kind for the 
natives of the several countries under our charge. 
Development does not mean exploitation of the native 
by the white. On the contrary, it implies the raising of 
the black man’s status by helping him to make the best 
of his country. The natives of West Africa have certainly 
benefited by the remarkable changes that have come 
about in the past generation, and similar results should 
follow elsewhere as wealth increases and more money is 
available for education and sanitation, 
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The Risks of Peace 


Y Government consider that the time has come 

to submit to judicial settlement, international 
disputes in which parties are in conflict as to their re- 
spective rights.” In these few words Great Britain does 
more than indicate her intention of setting her signature 
to the Optional Clause of the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. She gives unmistakable 
evidence of that official ‘‘ change of heart ” for which 
all men of good will and common sense have been eagerly 
waiting these many years. We referred last week to 
certain British traditions and habits of mind which are 
now rendered obsolete by the forward march of events. 
The tradition of self-reliance, the mental habit of distrust- 
ing foreigners because their ways are not our ways—these 
were what we had particularly in mind. They were 
exhibited time after time by the leaders of the late 
Government—to the despair of all who had eyes to see 
that Great Britain, owing to her experience within the 
Commonwealth, was more favourably placed than any 
other nation to assume the leadership of the movement 
towards world construction, which has for its axis 
Geneva. The argument that if you are in earnest in 
your professions of peace and your desire to bring about 
the reign of law among the nations, you must also accept 
the risks of peace, was always met by the totally irrelevant 
reminder of Great Britain’s record in the matter of arbi- 
tration. It is true that Great Britain has appeared 
before the Permanent Court nine times since its inception, 
but it is also true that the policy of this country has 
been so governed by the old considerations of power that 
its only treaty with a foreign State providing for a com- 
pulsory arbitration in all legal disputes was a treaty with 
Uruguay ! Sir Austen Chamberlain, though he personally 
committed himself to many embarrassing promises in 
the course of his peregrinations on the Continent, could 
never bring himself to commit this country to a genuine 
international policy in terms of peace. That misdirected 
sense of loyalty and hyper-conscientiousness which caused 
the delay—and the reservations—in the British Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the Kellogg Pact, was naturally 
read abroad as yet another illustration of British hypo- 
crisy. We would point out that the ability to “ see our- 


Europe and Ametica: 


NY Englishman who has been in the habit of visiting 
America at intervals during the last quarter of a 
century will have noticed that whereas originally the 
Mr. Babbitt of the Pullman smoker would in discussing 
the foreign relations of the United States speak of, say, 
Britain—more rarely of Germany or France—differen- 
tiating between the European countries, he is much more 
apt now, whether it be a matter of debts, or disarmament, 
or tariff, or trade, to speak simply of “ Europe.”’ Where 
formerly in his censorious moods he talked of ‘ thos: 
bloody Britishers,” he now talks of the ‘ damned 
Europeans.” Thus when an American judge writes a 
violently anti-British book prophesying for the next 
generation inevitable war with Britain and accusing this 
country of the “intention” of destroying the United 
States, he entitles the book Facing Europe. He must 
speak of Europe when he means Britain. (Parenthetically, 
how can forty million people, always with the passage of 
time in process of becoming a different forty million, be 
endowed with a constant and specific ‘“ intention ” in 


this sense ? And how can an American, who could not 


have told you a few weeks before the Presidential election 


selves as others see us” is of the first importance in the 
conduct of international affairs, and it is just this lack 
of constructive imagination which has been the bane of 
British policy during the last five years. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has shown both by word and deed that he 
recognizes this truth. Last week he made a speech in 
which he used the very words that the Spectator has so 
often employed in its articles on foreign policy, speaking 
of the “risks of peace” as being infinitely preferable 
to the “ risks of war ” doctrine—which means preparation 
for war—which means infallibly war and the bankruptcy 
of civilization. 

And, in reality, as with the famous wager of Pascal, 
we have no choice. The British Navy can no longer by 
itself guarantee our security. Hence the wisdom—from 
any point of view whatsoever—of co-operation with 
the United States for a common purpose. But what 
purpose ? It can only be the policy of disarmament 
and peace so well defined by Professor Hull—* dis- 
armament is a world agreement as to the use of 
national armaments.” 

As for the suggestion that our ties with the Dominions 
held this country back from the pledge of compulsory 
arbitration in legal disputes, it is sheer nonsense, as is 
proved by the fact that Canada has already announced 
her intention of signing the Optional Clause, irrespective 
of action by the Mother Country, and other Dominion 
Governments are known to have similar intentions. Since 
political questions are excluded, there is no case at all 
for reservations—or special conditions. Among the 
seventeen powers who have already signed that Clause are 
Germany, Spain, Belgium, and Brazil, and it is highly 
regrettable that in this instance Great Britain should 
be following instead of setting the example to the rest 
of the world. At least, for the sake of our prestige, let 
us not delay action beyond the coming League Assembly. 
After all, as Professor Madariaga says in his masterly 
exposition of the real problem of disarmament, recog- 
nizing the instinctive objections which have been the 
main obstacle hitherto, ‘*‘ it is one of the worst drawbacks 
of international life that it cannot be carried on without 





foreigners, 


The Next Half-Century 


how his own people would cast their votes, know the 
‘intentions ’’ of unborn generations on the other side of 
the Atlantic ?) 

This tendency of Americans to think in terms of 
“Europe,” rather than of its constituent countries, was, 
of course, greatly strengthened by the circumstances of 
the War. America became involved in problems which 
were French or Belgian as much as they were British, 
and so in the true sense European; and later, after the 
peace, declined to participate in measures—like the 
creation of the League—which, again, were not British, 
but European, if not world wide. The questions arising 
out of debts and Reparations are European questions, 
not merely British; and Anglo-American naval rivalry 
comes quickly to involve France and other countries 
quite as much: it becomes a difliculty with “ Europe.” 

This tendency will almest inevitably be greatly 
accelerated when Europe wakes up to a fact which its 
post-War mood has caused it to ignore. This fact has to 
do with the relative potential power and wealth of 
America on the one side and Europe on the other. 

Alike in Europe and America, we have slipped into the 
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habit of assuming, not merely that America is now “ the 
big noise,” indubitably the most powerful single national 
wnit in the world, having captured an econcmic pre- 
dominance which yesterday was Britain’s, but that this 
predominance is bound to be permanent because inherent 
jn the nature of things, in American superiority of natural 
yesources, more fortunate situation, in physical advantages 
denied to Europe. 

Now there is plainly a confusion here. That America 
actually is wealthier than any State known to history ; 
more powerful than any European State—all this is 
beyond question. But it is also beyond question that 
this is not due to natural physical advantage, but to 
something else. 

Make even a cursory comparison. Nowhere is Europe 
cursed with the vast stretches of aridity which used to be 
marked upon the school maps of the last generation “ the 
Great American Desert.” Nowhere on our continent can 
one travel for whole days and nights in a train without 
secing a blade of green grass, or any green thing unless 
artificially sustained, as one can when one leaves Western 
Texas on the southern route to California. On the whole, 
Europe has a richer soil than America. Water and land 
are far better distributed in this continent for human 
purposes than they are on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The American Mediterranean is not open freely to two 
oceans as is ours; our Great Lakes, the Mediterranean, 
are not enclosed for six months in the year by ice as are 
America’s. Our river system is far better adapted for 
transportation—and so one might go on. There is a 
greater density of population in Europe, it is true, but 
density of population is often a distinct economic 
advantage, as the tendency of population to group itself 
into small areas, which we see even in new countries like 
Australia, and America itself, shows. 

The undoubted superiority of America and its economic 
predominance to-day is not to be explained by superiority 
of natural resources, but by a political fact (which gives 
rise, be it noted, to an economic one). The States have 
political unity ; Europe has not. HH the course of his- 
torical development in North America had been more 
like that of South America, so that English-speaking 
America had been as much divided as is Spanish-speaking 
America; if, in what is now the United States, there 
existed, not one nation but a dozen rival nations—as 
south of the Mexican border there are more than a 
dozen different nations—we should not now be talking 
about American power and its predominance in the world. 
North America would figure for very little more in such 
terms than does South America. 

But the physical conditions would be precisely the same 
—the same soil and air and water and raw materials of 
wealth. They would, however, because of a purely political 
fact, be exploited in an entirely different way. Large- 
scale industry, as we know it in America, would not exist. 
If Henry Ford had had to drive his car, not over indifferent 
country roads, but over a dozen hostile tariff barriers, 
into States, each one of which was determined to have 
its own patriotic one hundred per cent. Henry Ford, 
and if Massachusetts had always been talking of the 
competition of its trade with that of Pennsylvania or 
Michigan—well, of course, there would have been no 
Henry Fords. 

If we are to get any clear idea of the relative potential 
strength of Kurope as compared to America, we must 
imagine Europe achieving at last some unity comparable 
to that which a happier history has already achieved 
for the States. In that event we should, leaving Russia 
out of account, have on this side of the world a unit of 
two hundred and fifty million people, of whom the British, 


German, and Scandinavian at least have shown themselves 
every bit as inherently capable of military, political, 
social, and economic organization as the Americans. If 
we can imagine such unification having taken place, 
there would be, in the near East and in Africa, a field for 
the employment of large-scale industrial organization 
corresponding in some measure to the part played by 
the undeveloped West in the industrial development 
of America. 

Given this one fact of European unity the predominance 
of America in terms of potential power, whether military 
political or economic, would have disappeared. 

I am not discussing for the moment whether such 
domination, cither in the hands of the old or the new world 
as against the other, has any value at all in terms of 
the things which make up the daily lives of ordinary 
folk ; whether, indeed, the idea of the domination of a 
political group in the economic ficld is not due to gross 
confusion of thought. Nor am I implying that anything 
like complete European unification, political or economic, 
will ever be achieved in any time that need concern us, 
But it is obvious that the forces making for greater unity 
—the tendency towards great international industrial 
trusts, to the common action of bankers (to mention only 
two)—are extremely powerful. If economic interest 
(rather than confused notions about it) really dictated 
men’s conduct, most of the barriers which now lame the 
economic efficiency of Europe would come down, 

But whatever the degree of unification which is 
achieved, it is all but certain that British policy will 
oscillate between an attempt to aid the process of unifica- 
tion and the attempt to keep clear of entanglement and 
to form, with America, a bedy detached from Europe, 
having no part in its efforts to form an orderly society. 
For if we are to co-operate in the formation of a society we 
are entangled; if each member is “ isolated and inde- 
pendent ” there can be no unified society. 

There can, of course, be no question of an Anglo- 
American Alliance. That is a dream. Nor can Britain 
for long remain apart from Europe ecither. If, two 
thousand years ago, she found herself entangled in the 
affairs of the Continent, and suffered an invasion in 
consequence; a thousand years later repeated the 
experience, and once or twice every century since has been 
drawn into Continental affairs, she is not likely now, 
when the world has become a smaller place than ever, to 
remain free therefrom for very long. 

Britain’s special relationship to America—and it is a 
special relationship despite the passing of the domination 
of the Anglo-Saxon group in America itself—may place 
in British hands a power of veto upon certain Continental, 
and American, tendencies. When European tendencies 
towards some dangerous form of anti-American challenge 
became strong, she could weaken them by withdrawing 
towards America; and by drawing towards Europe and 
accelerating its unification, she could remind the United 
States betimes that the dictatorship of America is not 
decreed in the nature of things, 

The final outcome, let us hope, will be the co-operation 
of the whole of Western or Westernized civilization to 
the end of creating an orderly and workable human 
society. 

NoRMAN ANGELL, 
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Post-War Housing Experiments 
in Holland 


OLLAND has made an important beginning in the 
system of management of working class property 
by women, initiated by the late Miss Octavia Hill. 
Whereas in this country only a handful of local authorities, 
notably Chesterfield, Chester, Liverpool, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Rotherham, and a few others have appointed women 
house property managers, in Amsterdam there is now a 
municipal staff of thirty, and at The Hague ten. 

Most of these ladies went through a lengthy training of 
three to four years, while in this country some women 
managers have only had a very short apprenticeship. 
But the Dutch municipalities recognize that the task of 
collecting rents, supervising repairs, and persuading 
tenants of all types to keep their homes clean and in 
good order, needs high qualities of tact, knowtedge, 
sympathy, and patience. 

Although many thousands of new houses have been 
built in Holland, it must be admitted that the standards 
on the whole are lower than those set up by the Ministry 
of Health in this country. In hardly any Dutch house 
is a bathroom provided, for the Dutchmen seem to prefer 
the communal baths where hot water, clean towels, and 
soap are available at all times. Some of the municipal 
houses in Holland are very tiny with steep stairs, diminu- 
tive kitchens, and without the ventilation that is regarded 
as essential under English by-laws. We have, indeed, 
little to learn in the actual planning of the interior of 
working class houses, but in spite of this, the Dutch 
housing estates on the outside look much gayer and more 
attractive than many a drab housing scheme on the out- 
skirts of an English town. This is probably due to the 
use of colour on the window shutters and the woodwork 
of the house; the cleverness of the lay-out, placing 
attractive archways at the end of streets ; the beauty and 
variety of the brick ; and the interest and novelty of the 
architectural style. We can also learn something from 
the emphasis given by the authorities in Holland to the 
importance of good management. As the Director of 
Housing at the Hague stated emphatically, ‘“ manage- 
ment is the most diflicult part of the problem.” 

Building costs have dropped rapidly in Holland, and 
the State now insists that housing schemes shall be self- 
supporting. The abolition of rent restrictions in 1926 
has also given a spurt to the building of small houses by 
private enterprise, for it is recognized that there is a hope 
of obtaining a return upon the capital invested in such 
property. 

But the most interesting experiment of all in Holland 
is the establishment at the Hague, Amsterdam, Leeuwar- 
den, Arnhem, Rotterdam, and several other places, of 
special houses designed for the accommodation of tenants 
who have proved to be backward in intelligence, feeble in 
initiative, dirty in their habits, or who indulge too much 
in alcohol. Such tenants, who are always a source of 
endless trouble on any housing estate, are asked to stay 
for a time in simply planned temporary homes where 
they are under constant supervision. They do not pay 
“rent ” as such, but provide weekly contributions  to- 
wards the cost. The men, usually out of work, and often 
‘* in and outs ” from prison, are helped to find work, and 
the mothers are taught how to manage their large families. 
If they improve in their habits, after a stay in one of these 
settlements, they are promoted to Council houses. No 
families known to be “ undesirable” are selected for 


Municipal houses, unless they have voluntarily agreed 
to this period of probation. 
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In London and other industrial centres hundreds of ‘ 
families have been refused a Council house because they 


have a bad record, and most of the Voluntary Housing F 
societies select their tenants. What happens to familie 2 


who are “ turned down”? They remain in their over. | 
crowded conditions, and spread their bad influence lj 
around. Yet they most need firm sympathetic treatment, 
though it might be said they do not deserve it. In time 
in this country we shall be forced, as in Holland has already 
been done, to face courageously this aspect of the housing 
problem, which up to date we have thrust aside as either 
non-existent or insoluble. 

The Dutch method of providing small centres or colonies 
for undesirables may be too drastic for this country, 
although the whole history of Holland and its fight for 
liberty and independence suggests that the citizens love 
freedom as much as any nation in the world. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the method would be regarded by the 
**Die-Hard ” economists here as too expensive for a nation 
which is still carrying the burden of war debts. The 
annual excess of expenditure over income on a group of 
120 of these houses at the Hague amounts to about 
£5,000, or about as much per house as we are paying for 
each of the 170,000 British houses built under the 1919 
Act. The Dutch municipal authorities point out, how- 
ever, that control of these people and the influence of 
the women managers are proving to be so successful that 


LRRD 


the expenditure is worth while, and that they save the | 
inevitable cost of providing elsewhere for some of the | 


tenants in hospitals, asylums, or even prisons. 

By sympathetic management at Amsterdam during 
the last three years at least twenty-five families have 
responded so well that they have been allocated Council 
houses. Provided the right type of men or women can be 
found who are prepared to undergo the necessary training, 
some form of systematic management, not necessarily 
on the Dutch system, would do much in this country to 
improve slum conditions. B.S. Townror. 


Cruelty in Sport 


[The Spectator welcomes this article by Sir 8S. H. Scott, Bart. 
as a weighty contribution to the discussion on cruelty and blood 
sports which appears to have interested, not to say stirred, our 
readers. | 
PYNHE action of the R.S.P.C.A. in entering upon a 

campaign against stag hunting in Devonshire, 
raises the question of cruelty in sport, so often and 
vehemently argued, generally with some false reasoning 
and prejudice on either side. 

Cruelty obviously is a relative term, relative to the 
degree of sensitiveness of the fairly enlightened at any 
time. <A St. Francis might hold it cruel to kill a fly, a 
hyper-sensitive person might think it cruel to snap off 
the stalk of a flower, and, pushing things to absurdities, 
we might sympathize with the microscopic parasites 
which the physician destroys with his anti-toxin. 

Until the world is peopled with men and women as 
tender towards the animal creation as St. Francis no 
reasonable person will object to the expeditious despatch 
of a fly, because according to the present state of 
knowledge the slaying of a bluebottle is a meritorious 
action. 

On the other hand, we have advanced beyond the 
comparatively recent stage when even enlightened 
opinion held that torture was necessary to the extraction 
of evidence in a court of law. Therefore, torture, which 
was not cruel in the fifteenth century, is to-day held to 
be crucl. And in Europe we are in advance of some of 
the more backward races. It is not cruel for the Afridi 
to pick off a disagreeable neighbour, because the best 
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Afridi opinion countenaneces a form of sport which is 
highly exhilarating and gives a sporting chance to the 
quarry, who may very likely get in his shot first. 

In judging any practice we have to consider, therefore, 
whether it is consonant with the general tenor of feeling 
at any given time. If it is not contrary to what is 
practical at a given stage of civilization, if it does not 
offend against the degree of sensitiveness attained by 
the better sort of people, it cannot be described as cruel ; 
it is cruel only in the eyes of the hyper-sensitive. If, 
on the other hand, the feelings and sensitiveness of the 
better sort of people have advanced beyond the stage 
when other actions of a similar nature would be tolerated, 
then according to prevailing standards they are cruel. 

For instance, in the opinion of the vast majority of 
people the killing of animals for food is held to be 
necessary, if regrettable. We have got so far that we 
demand that animals should be slaughtered with the 
least possible suffering, but we do not say, or at least the 
majority of people do not say, that it is cruel to slaughter 
animals. 

There are those who think otherwise, and the day may 
come when the slaughtering of animals for food will be 
regarded as unnecessary and barbaric. If that day should 
come, and if a few should persist in requiring the 
slaughter of animals, then those people will rightly be 
regarded as cruel; they will be behind the standards 
of their day. 

This brings us to the point whether or not the sports 
alled blood sports are in consonance with the accepted 
feelings of to-day. They are tolerated by the vast 
majority because the vast majority do not stop to think. 
Tradition is one of the most deeply rooted of human 
instincts and things are tacitly accepted because they 
have always been. Blood sports are accepted by the 
uneducated and the thoughtless because they have 
always existed; they are equally accepted by a large 
part of educated opinion because they enter largely 
into social life and never seriously 
questioned. But it is doubtful whether they would 
stand the test of examination. 


our have been 


One test is to imagine an analogous degree of cruelty 
as an innovation, without the sanction of custom, and 
under that test it is difficult to see that blood sports 
would escape condemnation. It is difficult to imagine 
the introduction of any new and untried form of amuse- 
ment involving the death of a bird or animal that would 
not cause repugnance, and the repugnance would be 
increased if the death were not always instantaneous, 
but sometimes a lingering one. 

If we could imagine, for instance, a game requiring 
skill and quickness, such as a game of battledore with 
live birds as shuttlecocks, the amusement would be 
unthinkable. Yet it would not, if the birds were killed 
by the blow, involve so much suffering as may be endured 
by a wounded bird which is not gathered after a shoot. 
The analogy is not quite exact, because such a game can 
be played well enough with an inanimate object. But 
we will suppose an added thrill and excitement in the 
flight of the live bird. 

And there is another convincing test—the effect on an 
unaccustomed. spectator ; there are few people of either 
sex, possessed of an average degree of sensibility, who 
are quite unmoved by the squeal of a wounded rabbit, 
or the gaspings of a dying pheasant, or who can watch 
with complete equanimity the cutting of the throat of 
a deer, when it is experienced for the first time. It is a 
proof that such happenings are not in consonance with 
anything that would be usual, apart from sport. 

it is true that the sensitiveness quickly disappears in 


the eagerness of the sportsman. He becomes inured in 
a very short time, as the medical student becomes inured 
to necessary sights in the operating-theatre or the soldier 
to the inevitable horrors of the battle-field. But the 
first impression is the test, and the first impression of 
the witness of a day with the guns or of the medical 
student or of the raw soldier is of something that is out 
of key with that to which he has been accustomed. 

Judged by these tests, we are forced to the conclusion 
that blood sports are cruel in the sense that they are 
inconsistent with the commonly accepted standards of 
humanity at our present stage of civilization; and we 
come to this conclusion in spite of the exaggerations of 
those who would endow a predatory animal like the fox 
with the imaginative terrors of a stockbroker pursued 
up Cheapside, ignoring the fact that an animal has often 
been known to feed quietly immediately after it has been 
in fear for its life. 

There is some illogicality, too, in the concentrating of 
indignation on the chase of the stag, principally because 
its large size makes the circumstances of its death more 
conspicuous. Granting that the stag may have 
(although it is not certain) a higher mentality, and 
consequently more acute feelings of fear, than the hare, 
it is doubtful whether the sufferings of an exhausted 
stag are greater than those of a hare slowly worn down 
by the beagle, even allowing that death comes much 
more quickly to the hare when the end is reached. 

There is the same illogicality in the outery against 
pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo. It is undoubtedly a 
revolting spectacle to most people, but many people who 
are revolted by the spectacle of birds being let out of a 
trap to be kiiled or mutilated will shoot a wild pigeon 
without thinking about it. 

The fact that most people are revolted by watching 
the shooting of the trapped pigeon is surely positive 
proof that the shooting of wild birds, from which it does 
not differ in any essential, would offend the sensibility 
of the average person if it were not sanctified by custom. 
The real difference is that the spectator watches in 
cold blood, and has before his eyes all that is passed 
over in the excitement of sport. 

In any ease, if we are to compare shooting with 
hunting, the amount of suffering caused by shooting is 
immensely greater than that caused by any form of 
hunting, and that without calling out those qualities of 
nerve and resolution which make an excuse for riding 
to hounds. For one animal that is killed by hounds 
thousands of birds are mutilated and die miserably 
from wounds or starvation. The scene so_ vividly 
depicted in Tess of the D'Urbervilles, where the dying 
pheasants collect in the wood, is an occurrence after 
every big shoot. 

It is true that shooting is the easiest and most natural 
way to secure wild birds for food, and is therefore less 
artificial than hunting. But the provision of food has 
long since ceased to be the object of sport; in fact, 
thousands of birds are reared annually for the express 
purpose of providing living targets. Nor, even if it can 
be shown that shooting is as humane as any other way 
of securing them (which is doubtful), can it be an excuse 
for slaughter as an amusement; we do not wring the 
necks of chickens as an alternative to a game of tennis, 
and, although the abattoir is necessary, we do not fell 
oxen as an athletic sport. 

Bull-baiting and cock-fighting have been abolished in 
England for a hundred years, because the spectacle 
offended our susceptibilities. Yet the game-cock fights 
voluntarily, and the spurs only give effectiveness to his 
natural ferocity. It might fairly be excused on the 
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ground that the cock is a voluntary agent and is merely 
acting according to his nature. Even the Spanish bull- 
fight is more easily defended, because, now that the 
horses seem to be effectively padded, the only cruelty 
is in the death of a bull, which is in any case killed for 
food. Some of the methods of incitement may be 
unnecessarily barbarous, but, broadly speaking, the 
bull dies enraged and fighting, neither terrified nor in 
suspense, and his death at the end is as swift as could 
be imagined, the spinal cord being severed by a stroke 
delivered with magnificent skill and nerve by the 
toreador. 

Sport is enshrined in the social life of our upper classes 
as bull-fighting is enshrined in the life of Spain, and in 
neither case does it really affect the question of whether 
or not it is cruel. A thing cannot necessarily be excused 
because it has gone on from time immemorial. 

Disagreeable as it may be to have to face the fact, the 
fact has to be faeed, that blood sports and shooting in 
particular involve cruelty according to the canons of the 
present day, and those of us who, for the sake of healthy 
exercise, the excitement of pursuit and pleasant 
sociability, continue to hunt and shoot must do so 
without closing our .eyes to cbhvious facts and without 
humbug and hypocrisy. 


S. H. Scorr. 


The Irishmen 


NVERY summer Old Mike came over from Ireland 
for the hay harvest to the farm on the hill, with 
his nephews Dominick, Patrick and Jimmy, his wife’s 
brothers, Michael and Malachi, and his son, Young Mike. 
One of summer's heralds was a dirty thumb-marked 
letter with the post-mark of a far-away village in Galway. 
The postman’s little son brought it through the bluebell 
wood, and he sat on the sofa whilst the farmer read it. 
Old Mike had sent his usual request for a sovereign to 
pay his passage across. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! The Trishmen are coming!” 
shouted the children as they danced excitedly round the 
kitchen table, and the little boy teok the money with 
many warnings back to the post office. 

Everybody turned out to get the “ Irishmen’s Place ” 
ready. It was a cow-house, with walls a yard thick, next 
to a stable and barn. There were stalls for two cows, and 
a space beyond, partitioned off by an oak screen, where 
potatoes were stored for the winter. The wooden wall 
between the stalls was rubbed smooth and polished like 
a mirror by cows rubbing their necks up and down in the 
weary nights. The window was a square hole in the wall, 
stuffed with a sack, but light and air came from the door 
which stood with its top-half open. 

The building was swept clean with a broom and the 
walls lime-washed. Five or six bags of fresh straw were 
laid on the floor at the back behind the partition. These 
were the beds in the Irishmen’s bedroom. It was gloomy 
behind there and rats scuffled when footsteps approached. 

The cow-stalls formed the livirg room in the front of 
the building, where the sun shone through the half door. 
Here were brought two long wooden forms and a round 
oak table, marked by innumerable mugs. Several milking 
stools, an iron cooking pot, a pile of old willow-pattern 
plates, a few tin mugs and half a dozen iron spoons com- 
pleted the furnishing of the “ Irishmen’s Place.” On the 
wall hung an oblong wooden tablet with ‘“‘ No Smokeing 
Alowed,” painted cn it in rough characters of a hundred 
years before. 

The Daisy Bank was littered with seythes, rakes, and 
two-pronged forks. The long scythes were honed until 


they gleamed in the playing sunlight which filtered 


me 


through the overhanging elms. New teeth were fitted in 
the wooden rakes, with many a homely joke about the 
dentist, and the forks had new “ stails ”’ made for them, 
They were all ranged in the barn, and the scythes hung 
on the high walls, over the corn-bins, deep in the shadows, 

In another barn a barrel of beer stood waiting, softly 
dripping into a brown jug, the only sound except the 
patter of rats, unsettled by the upheaval in the cow-house, 

Old Mike came first with his bundle in his thin brown 
hand. He was a small wiry man, with a face bright and 
keen as a bird’s. He had piercing blue eyes, under bushy 
eyebrows, uneven blackened teeth, and a pointed chin 
covered with stubble. He was a hard drinker and a hard 
worker, the men’s acknowledged leader and arbitrator, 
His place was on the hay-stack, to receive the hay from 
the wains, for he could make a tidier and firmer stack than 
anyone in the countryside. His father had worked for 
the farmer’s father, and his grandson would come in a few 
years to take his place. 

Over a blue and white shirt open at the neck, showing 
his hairy chest, he wore an old coat, green with age, a 
cast-off from the farm years ago. His trousers were 
strapped at waist and ankle, and on his head he wore a 
round black clerical hat. As he sat on the kitchen 
dresser, sipping a basin of tea, a strong heady smell of 
tobacco twist, corduroy, sweat, and many other things 
came from him in waves, which the children called “ The 
Trishmen’s Smell,” as they sniffed it up with delight and 


After Old Mike came Young Mike, his son. He was 
as silent as his father was talkative, an indeterminate 
young man with a faint smile. 

Dominick and Patrick, the twins, were slim young 
haymakers, good-looking, curly-haired, with even teeth 
and broad happy smiles. They were everybody's fay- 
ourites. They kissed the children, and gave them each a 
penny, with the delicious “ Irishmen’s Smell.” = They 
asked after the master’s rheumatism, and flattered the 
mistress. They smiled at the maid, hurrying backwards 
and forwards between kitchen and dairy, and patted the 
fierce yard-dog, which fawned upon them. Jimmy, their 
cousin, was a red-haired wild man who went by himself. 

The last and most important were Malachi and Michael, 
the mowers. They were big, broad-shouldered bearded 
men, quiet and polite unless they had had the drink, when 
only Old Mike could control them. They talked chiefly in 
Gaelic to themselves, and seldom expanded like the others. 
Their corduroy trousers were tied with twisted grass 
round the ankles, and at the backs of their leather belts 
were slots for the whetstones, 

They all crowded into the kitchen, under the hanging 
hams, and ducked their heads as they wished ‘“ Good 
Luck to ye.” They brought meat for the iron pot, and 
loaves of bread wrapped in newspaper which were stored 
in the pantry, for rats would eat all food left in the cow- 
shed. 

The first night was spent over a few tots of beer from 
the barrel in the barn, and tales of Ireland, of their wives, 
of the wage question, of landlords, cattle driving, and 
potato famine. They all sat outside in the evening sun- 
shine, near the door of their “ Place,” and the swallows 
darted swiftly by, for they knew summer had really come. 

The haymakers went off the next morning to a neigh- 
bouring farm to do a day or two’s work, whilst the 
mowers started to cut the grass. At five o’clock, when 
the corncrake whirred, and the cuckoo called, and the dew 
lay heavy on the ground, the mowing machine was brought 
out to the level fields, and Michael and Malachi with 
bright seythes swept in perfect rhythm the heavy grass 
from the sloping uneven fields on the hill-side, 
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When the grass lay in swathes with red sorrel and white 
dog-daisy colouring the deep green, the haymakers re- 
turned, with merry talk and much laughter, with the 
clinking of tin mugs, and the rattle of chains and harness. 
Days of hard work followed, the mowers striving to keep a 
field ahead, the haymakers racing after, tedding, raking, 
bonny raking, cocking, and leading, under the blazing 
sun. Days when the two mares, Flower and Duchess, 
pulled great wagons of hay up the steep hills, with a 
cluster of men hanging like flies on one side to keep the 
top-heavy load from tumbling over and rolling down the 
field. 

The women in pink and lilae sun-bonnets worked with 
the men, and the children went from field to field with the 
large wicker-covered bottle from which they poured out 
tots of beer for the thirsty Irishmen, but the farm workers 
had home-made dandelion beer. 

On Saturday nights the double doors of the big cart 
shed were opened, and the Irishmen gave a concert of 
song and dance. Sometimes the farmer played his con- 
certina, and they all sang together, whilst the bats flew 
in and out of the dark shed, and the screech owls hooted 
in the fir trees. 

On Sundays they fetched buckets of hot water from the 
kitchen, and borrowed razors and soap. They retired to 
a little field, and there they washed their bodies, and 
shaved. They put on clean shirts and trousers from their 
bundles in the mangers of the cow-house, and they 
washed their dirty shirts and hung them on the hedge 
to dry. 

Then off they went to Mass at a church five miles away, 
where the priest loved these children from over the sea. 
But in the farm kitchen the great iron pot simmered and 
hissed over the bright fire with the Irishmen’s dinner 
which Dominick and Patrick would soon carry to the 
little house in the cow-stalls, 


The English Language for 
Estonia 


\ HEN the little Baltic province which we now know as 
| Estonia was under the tutelage of Russia and 
the heel of foreign Barons, the teaching of English was 
not encouraged lest it should oust the languages of the 
two governing classes. A hunger for a wider culture 
was always, however, one of the characteristics of the 
people, and their appetite for learning was only increased 
by the measures of restriction adopted by their rulers 
in 1890. Not until Estonia became an independent 
nation after the War did the English language come 
into its own along the shores of the Baltic. 

Now our culture is spreading rapidly over all the 
countries of the North. In Norway and Denmark English 
is the second language. In Sweden there is a popular 
movement on foot to place it at least on an equality 
with German. In Finland suggestions have been made 
that it should replace Swedish as the second official 
language. In Estonia, however, British culture may 
possibly receive a temporary check. Since 1920 English 
has been the second language taught to the native-born, 
and the third to those minorities (Germans, Swedes, 
Russians, Jews) who use their own tongue first and 
learn the national language at school. But there is 
some possibility that German may now take the place 
of English, at least for a time, unless more facilities for 
learning our language become available. The reasons 
are economic and geographical. Our text-books are 
expensive and there are not enough of them in Estonia. 
Germany is closer and cheaper to live in. An Estonian 
Student coming to England may not only experience 


passport difficulties, but will certainly find London four 
times as expensive to live in as Tallin. For these 
reasons there is a certain movement in the country 
(which we can understand although we deplore it) to 
revert to the teaching of the language of their great 
neighbour. If this happens without an effort on our 
part to prevent it, we shall have lost an opportunity 
for building up our overseas trade that may not 
soon recur. 

Trae, Estonia has only a total population of 1,100,000. 
But her standard of literacy is one of the highest in the 
world. Her people are industrious, Nordic in outlook, 
ready and anxious to trade with us. The market may 
be a small one, but it is solid, stable and not without 
its influence on neighbouring countries. It is a common- 
place of travellers in Europe that we English do not 
push our goods abroad and that we miss many oppor- 
tunities simply because we do not take the trouble to 
adapt ourselves to local conditions. Here is a country 
eager to learn our language and to buy our goods. For any 
sum we might invest in enabling her to acquire a know- 
ledge of our speech we may reasonably expect a three- 
fold and continuing asset in trade and good will. 

At present some ten scholarships are available to 
Estonian students to come to England. That is not 
enough. If some organization of exporters were to 
make it possible for a hundred students to come each 
year, who can say what commercial advantages would 
accrue to us? This is a matter for the long view. 
Every English-speaking Estonian is not only a potential 
customer himself, but an advocate for our goods 
exercising an incalculable influence in the ever-growing 
struggle for markets. 

The French have long been alive to this, and the 
Alliance Frangaise has established a Lycée at Tallin which 
is concerned with the spreading of the French language 
and literature. Why should not the Federation of 
British Industries do the same ? 

Again, there is the question of English books for 
Estonia, to which an influential group of business men 
and educationists have called public attention in a, 
letter to the Times on June 20th. Any book suitable 
for a University or Polytechnic Library will be welcomed: 
by the Estonian Minister at 167 Queen’s Gate, 5.W. 7, 
and forwarded to the proper quarter. The kind of 
publications required in order of their importance are : 
(a) Scientific; (b) general literature; (ec) reviews and 
periodicals. We cannot think of any better use to 
which books and journals not urgently required by their 
users could be put, and we hope the appeal in the Times 
will meet with the response it deserves. 

One hundred thousand boys and girls in Estonia 
want to learn English. They have not enough books 
or enough teachers at present. If we can give them a 
helping hand we shall be doing something which will 
promote our trade as well as assist a friendly and 
enlightened people. 


The Little Coombes of Exmoor 


TYNHE larger coombes of Exmoor are famous; even 
the ubiquitous charabane penetrates some of 
them—for a certain distance. But the little coombes 
(‘* goyals,” Blackmore called them) which run off from 
these are, fortunately, less known. “ Fortunately,” 
because when the voice of the too exuberant tripper is 
heard in our land, here a man may find quiet. 
These smaller coombes all have character, and they 
differ in individuality. Some of them run down to the 
sea, and of these one is bare. with a litter of screes on 
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the right and almost precipitous sheep-nibbled turf on 
the left, while another is thickly clothed with stunted 
oak, and fir, and mountain ash. Watercourses, dry in 
summer but tumultuous after winter rains, flow down 
them, and often their channels are the only trackways. 
They end in a slithering nightmare of rock and screes, 
over which one must clamber warily to reach the shore. 
Sometimes, when the cliff has become sodden with 
weeks of Exmoor rains and sea-borne mist, both sides 
of a coombe will collapse, and slide comprehensively 
down to the shore, skinning a bare raw scar of mud 
and stones above, and strewing below a confused jumble 
of broken and twisted tree trunks—spruce, birch, oak, 
and larch—suggesting a battlefield between primeval 
giants. Such a scene reveals nature in its ugliest mood. 
But there is beauty even in the uncouth desolation of 
destruction. 

Bird-life in these sea coombes is varied. The preci- 
pitous rocks, where they debouch upon the coast, are 
often chosen by peregrine or buzzard as a nesting site. 
I know such an eyrie which has been tenanted by one 
or the other of these species for nearly twenty years. 
Ravens and carrion crows croak raucously above them, 
and practise villainies of varying and nasty kinds on the 
bare slopes that rise to the skyline on either hand. In 
treeless coombes, wheatears, stonechats and whinchats 
warble and “ chack ” and flit over and among the grey 
stones and tangled brambles. Here, once, in carly 
May, I came unawares on a cuckoo, crouched shivering 
on a stone at the edge of a watercourse; the bird sat 
and held me with a cold, malignant eye, and for the 
best part of a minute we stared silently at each other. 
It was an uncanny experience. 

Foxes sun themselves on the rocks ; you may sit and 
watch them for an hour. They are safe enough here, 
for no one can dig them out of their rock-bound earths. 
And here, too, Brock the badger finds sanctuary, though 
he rarely lets you see him. Stoats and weasels are 
common; hunting, they follow a mazy scent in and out 
of the rocks and thorny brushwood, for here are mice, 
voles, and rabbits in plenty. Adders, on the first warm 
days of March, crawl from their holes and curl themselves 
upon warm screes, lying half torpid after their long 
winter sleep. 

The moorland goyals are entirely different in character. 
Some open broadly from the main coombe; but to 
others the only entrance is a deep cleft so well concealed 
by foliage that you might miss it in passing. But both 
as they rise become narrower, for the streams that 
carved them have bitten deeper and deeper into the 
peaty earth until they reach the rock. Each winter 
the banks are undermined and slide down into the 
stream bed, carrying with them trees that fall and 
bridge the stream; and then the work of erosion begins 
all over again. Sometimes these moorland ravines are 
densely grown with dwarf oaks, contorted into weird 
and grisly shapes like twisted limbs of cripples. Bare 
of foliage except at the top, where alone the light can 
reach them, their branches are rotten and brittle, and 
break as you stumble against them. 

The heather and fern beneath the trees is honey- 
combed with a maze of small and devious paths. Some 
are tracks trodden by deer, sheep, and moorland ponies : 
you can see their slots and hoof-marks. Others are 
certainly used by badgers, for they strew there fragments 
of wasps’ nests which they have torn out for the grubs 
which they love, and by foxes and rabbits. I have often 


wished, when threading one of these fastnesses, for the 
nose of a dog, rather than the wings of a dove, so that 
I might search out and learn the comings and goings 


— 


of the numberless wild creatures whose secret haunts 
are here. 

Buzzards love these secluded goyals for their nests; 
I have found them built no higher up than fifteen feet 
in an ivy-covered oak. Carrion crows, too, here breed 
uninterrupted, and, in one coombe I know, ravens nested, 
but they built near the top of a tall spruce. — Ring- 
ousels often choose a heathy bank by the stream side 
for a nesting-place. Dippers prefer a ledge near, or 
even behind, a small waterfall, and the damper the site 
the better. Of smaller fry, redstarts, wrens, and robins 
abound, and here the sweet canary-like notes of the 
wood-warbler ring clear when leaves are barely showing 
green. Grey wagtails, too—those sylphs of the mountain 
rills, hide their lovely eggs in nests in crannies beneath 
overhanging banks. 

Here, in winter, the hinds couch snugly with their 
calves on beds of dry, dead fern. And in summer 
stags repair hither to wallow in the water and peaty mud 
of soiling pools (you can see their broad slot marks round 
the margins), and to lie in the shade, when the flies 
tease them unceasingly, chewing the cud like oxen, 
and pettishly tossing their new-grown antlers from 
which the “ velvet ” has not yet peeled. 

Emerging, hot and somewhat breathless, at the top 
of such a coombe, one sinks down upon the heather, 
Over moor and wood the view stretches to the sea, 
smooth and opalescent in varying shades and nuances, 
and beyond to the Welsh mountains; or perhaps up 
the Channel, past the Quantocks and Brean Down, the 
Steep and Flat Holms, to the Mendips, or even to the 
dim and distant Cotswolds. Behind is an undulating 
landscape, sweeping over the valleys of Exe and Barle 
to Sidmouth Gap, Dartmoor, and on a clear day Brown 
Willy amid the Cornish moors. 

The conscious senses actively perceive beauty, but 
the subconscious mind meanwhile absorbs unthinkingly, 
and afterwards recreates and remembers in tranquillity. 
Wherein lies the charm of these small, secluded coombes, 
often unnamed even in local speech, and seldom trod 
by human footsteps? I think it is in their unchange- 
fulness. Recalling in memory a landscape such as I 
have just described, I like to think of it, not as it is now, 
but as it was in prehistoric ages, when an unknown race 
threw up the ramparts round the hill-top camps, and 
buried their nameless dead in barrows which are now 
but heathery humps. But, long before then, these 
little lost coombes were there, and then, as now, red 
deer and badger and fox knew them, and sheltered there ; 
black-cock roosted in the birches, buzzards built in the 
oaks, and ravens croaked as they flew over. And from 
the deeper coombes below rose the eternal murmur of 
hidden streams, and the wind whispered restlessly 
through trembling heather bells. 

E. W. Henpy. 


Correspondence 


A Lrerrer FROM SEVILLE. 

. [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—On May 9th the Ibero-American Exhibition at Seville 
was inaugurated by King Alfonso XIII., accompanied by the 
Queen of Spain, the Infantes various members of the royal 
family,and Primo de Rivera, Marques de Estella. The opening 
ceremony, blessed by Cardinal Ilundan, was a very brilliant 
affair, the setting itself being of unusual beauty, and the 
uniforms, robes, and gay frocks adding a peculiarly southern 
and colourful glamour to the scene. There were, however, 
somewhat fewer people than was anticipated, possibly owing 
to the fact that the date had been changed from March 15th 
to May 9th, on account of the Court being in mourning for the 
Queen Mother. May is known to be a hot month in Seville, 
and, moreover, falls between the tourist seasons of Easter and 
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Summer. In Spain itself it was also well known that many of 
the buildings were by no means completed, and consequently 
many people were no doubt waiting for the cooler weather and 


the time when everything will be finished. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the exhibition will be prolonged beyond the official 
closing date in October. 

The Ibero-American Exhibition, as its name implies, 
represents the commercial, artistic and historical relations 
between Spain, Portugal and the South American Republics, 
all of which are taking part in the exhibition, whereas the 
exhibition at Barcelona, opened on May 19th, is of an inter- 
national character. It has been suggested that it is a mistake 
to hold the two exhibitions in the same year, but against this 
it is argued that the majority of visitors, especially those from 
North and South America, will go from one to the other, 
passing through Madrid on the way, and that Madrid will 
consequently benefit by the exhibitions. As has been shown 
recently, exhibitions are far less popular than they were 
twenty years ago, when the project of the exhibition at 
Seville was first formed, the Philadelphia exhibition proving 
a dead failure. This seems also to be borne out by the rather 
poor attendance at the opening of the Seville Exhibition, 
though there has been a gradual increase since then. 

There is no doubt, however, that the exhibition at Seville 
is well worth seeing. Seldom has an exhibition been held 
in such wonderful surroundings as in the Parque Maria Luisa, 
always one of the most beautiful parks in the world. Every 
effort has been expended in recent years to make it as perfect 
as possible. Seville itself, too, is an enchanting city, much 
of it untouched by the material progress which is gradually 
and inevitably spreading through Spain. 

More permanent buildings have been erected at Seville 
than for any other exhibition held anywhere before. The 
Plaza de Espafia, begun twenty years ago, designed by 
Anibal Gonzalez y Alvarez-Ossorio, is the most important 
construction, It is a large semi-circular place with a lake 
and fountains in the centre, and buildings erected on a semi- 
circular terrace, in the traditional Sevillian style. The gardens 
are very beautiful, and in March and April full of roses. A 
special feature of the buildings is the revival of the famous 
Sevillian tile (azulejos) and ironwork art. In recent times 
there have been many imitations of these arts throughout 
Spain, the majority of them more noticeable for their bad 
taste than for anything else. In the exhibition they are seen 
at their best. For all the buildings nothing but the very 
best materials obtainable have been used. In the Plaza de 
Espaiia are now the oflices of the exhibition, but later it will 
be used for various municipal purposes, such as a museum 
and library. 

Among the other permanent buildings are a theatre, cinema, 
sports stadium, the pavilion of Agriculture, and Marine. 
Besides the Royal Pavilion in the Spanish Renaissance style 
there are examples of Spanish, Gothic and Moorish archi- 
tecture. The buildings of the South American Republics 
are also of great interest. The Argentine building reveals 
the influence of Spanish architecture combined with that 
of the United States. The Mexican building is one of the most 
striking. Though essentially modern in design it shows a 
marked influence of the archaic architecture of Mexico. There 
are also buildings representing the styles in the Spanish 
provinces, as well as native huts and villages in various parts 
of South America. The United States is represented by its 
own pavilion. Apart from exhibits of commercial interest 
visitors can follow the development of Spanish art up to 
modern times, and can see some interesting documents relating 
to the discovery of South America and its connexion with 
Spain. 

Great attention has been paid to the lighting and illumina- 
tion of the park and buildings, and the effect at night is 
magical. The fountain in the centre of the Plaza de Espana 
sends up rainbow-coloured water, and all the bridges and the 
buildings in the place are lit up. The park is illuminated 
by concealed reflectors both under foot and overhead. When 
one considers how vulgar and blatant the lighting of exhibi- 
tions has often been in the past, it is really remarkable that 
the Spanish engineers have succeeded in attaining such 
genuinely artistic effects. 

A section of the exhibition is also devoted to amusements, 
as at Wembley, though none of the switchbacks are as 
terrifying as the Giant Racer and the Grand National. A 
great many hotels have been erected to provide suitable 
xecommodation for all purses, though, unless the crowds 
increase, the proprietors will probably lose heavily. 

It was feared at one time during the spring that the recent 
student troubles would have a prejudicial effect on the 
exhibition. Every effort was made by the Government to 
prevent this ; one newspaper, the Heraldo de Madrid, which 
published an account of a street fight, being fined 50,000 
pesetas. Seville, however, took no active part in the recent 
troubles. 

As was expected, the Government took.the opportunity of 
the opening of the exhibitions to make concessions without 





losing too much dignity. By royal decree the universities 
of Madrid, Salamanca, Oviedo, Barcelona, ete., are to be 
reopened this autumn, instead of remaining closed till 
October, 1930, and the Government has also withdrawn the 
unpopular decree with regard to examinations in Catholic 
colleges. The protesting students and professors, headed by 
Menendez Pidal, the well-known scholar, have therefore 
gained their point. Spain has undoubtedly made considerable 
progress in recent years, but the Dictatorship, by its reac- 
tionary attitude, has shown its failure to deal adequately 
with the urgent problem of giving to Spain a better and 
more liberal education, thereby striking at the root of its 
backwardness—-namely, the ignorance and superstition which 
is still rife among the masses.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN SEVILLE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe ‘“ Srectator,” Jury 47H, 1829. 
THE ScHOOL OF FASHION. 


Undoubtedly, Fashion has not yet had so pleasant an expositor. 
The author is a neat, light-handed satirist ; a person of good sense, 
who writes a charming style, and is not the less agreeable because 
he understands that which he is writing about. The hero of the 
School of Fashion is a fine young man of family and presumptive 
fortune, falling into the society of one of the ‘ root and branch ” 
system of philosophy——_a young lawyer without practice, negligent 
in his dress, but starched in his principles—becomes a convert to 
the new light : from being a thoughtless, hunting, shooting, driving, 
dancing, hearty boy, of agreeable behaviour, and of good natural 
though uncultivated abilities, he is quickly converted into a 
Utilitarian prig—in other words, an intolerable bore : he conceives 
it his duty to interrupt the progress of dinner with demonstrations 
of the absurdity of the whole system of society as at present 
established : he contradicts every person who utters opinions 
underived from the true code; and will not permit the utterance 
of the most casual sentiment without trying it by the test of 
Utility ; in short, to the infinite satisfaction of himself, and the 
disgust of everybody else, he prates incessantly of the deepest 
questions in the shallowest and most impertinent style, and whether 
in season or out of season, insists upon turning the world upside 
down, in the most indecent manner, before the face of every man 
who is constrained to listen to him. The natural effect of this 
change of behaviour, and also of his style of thinking, is to fill him 
with an utter contempt of all his former friends and relations : 
his coxcombry alienates his uncle and patron; and his principles 
lead him to neglect and despise an aimiable and lovely person to 
whom he had been attached before his conversion. 

Tue Late Mr. Terry. 

Terry, if not the last, was of the very last few surviving intellectual 
performers, of whom Kemble, and, before him, Garrick, are the 
departed chiefs. It is not the intention of this obituary tribute to 
ill-appreciated excellence, of however high an order, to claim for 
Terry an even rank with those great names; but he was of them, 
and he is high in the class in which they were pre-eminent. Terry 
exerted in the study a strong understanding cultivated by scholar- 
ship; and found full employment for a mind above the common 
level, in what the actors of this day see only an exercise of features, 
voice, and limhs— pleasing, as has been well remarked, when they 
chance to please, “they know not why,” and offending, as they 
mostly do, * they know not how.” 


RETROSPECT OF LONDON SEASON. 


The only novelty of the season has been a refinement in dinners, 
which does away eutirely with dishes on the table. People of the 
first water now dine after the Russian fashion. The table is spread 
with the dessert only ; and the fish, meat, soups, &c., are handed 
round. This mode is too fine to last ; and it is incompatible with 
the observance of the directions of the wisest men to dinner guests : — 

** When thou sittest at a ruler’s table, consider diligently what is 
set before thee.” 


Poetty 
A Young Thrush 


Wuatr power of will—to follow now, 
In this cold hour of fear, 

His studies in dead sticks and stones, 
With all this danger near ! 

So here we stand, with breathless looks, 
As figures made of stone ; 

Till, knowing that the poor thing’s heart 
Beats faster than my own, 

I, creeping backward, silently, 
Am happy to be gone. 

W. H. Daviss. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


DISARMAMENT. 

Developments in the Disarmament discussions leave no 
doubt in the mind of the American public as to the determina- 
tion of statesmen in both Washington and London to press 
forward by every means in their power toward a practicable 
solution. Less confidence, however, is felt in the experts, 
whose pessimism as to the feasibility of finding a “ yardstick” is 
taken to task. The Chicago Daily News remarks that “the way 
to reduce armaments is to reduce them, not to conjure up far- 
fetched reasons for rejecting every reduction proposal.” Here 
and there the inevitable adverse criticism of the whole proceed- 
ing is heard. The ultra-chauvinistic Washington Post complains, 
surprisingly enough, at what it conceives to be a ‘ maze of 
unnecessary mystery ” over the “ yardstick” formula, the 
question of freedom of the seas, and the whole “ general plan 
of procedure.” The Chicago Tribune issues a warning against 
“our ingenuous faith in treaties and formulas.” More liberal 
opinion is reflected in the New York World’s plea for an 
extension of the principle of undefended frontiers, which has 
worked so effectively in Canadian-American history. That 
principle means, the World says, ‘** that the two Governments 
will agree not to measure the strength of their armaments 
against one another. Secretary Stimson’s insistence upon the 
importance of Naval parity as “one of the longest steps 
possible ’? toward a settlement typified the ‘* middle of the 
road ” opinion, and finds wide acceptance. 

* * * i 
REPERCUSSIONS OF THE TARIFF BILL. 

A very sober editorial in the London Times on Saturday 
warning the United States against the possibility of reprisals 
growing out of the new Tariff Bill, if it beeomes law as passed 
by House representatives, falls on many responsive ears in 
this country. The fact is that no Tariff Billever introduced into 
Congress has received so much criticism of a non-partisan 
character. Many of the larger industrial interests in the 
United States are alarmed over the prospect, for they realize 
only too well that in the long run the ability of American 
manufacturers to market their products abroad must depend 
on the extent to which there is an American market for 
European goods. Of course, American sentiment is decided 
that there should be protection in cases where American 
manufacturers cannot compete in the home market with 
foreign goods. But that the Tariff should become a virtual 
embargo on foreign goods is certainly alien to the sound 
business sense of the country. While official foreign protests 
may flow into the State Department it will be well to defer 
eriticism until the Bill has passed through the furnace-fire of 
Congressional and public discussion, to which it will be subject 
during the next few months before it can possibly be enacted 
into law. 

* * * % 
War GUILT. 

German protests on the tenth anniversary of signing the 
Versailles Treaty against ‘* the war guilt lie” find increasing 
sympathy in the United States. Professor Sidney Fay’s 
thorough analysis of the documentary and other evidence in 
his book The Origins of the World War, published last year, 
has had a considerable influence in modifying American 
opinion as to the causes of the War. While the Imperial 
German Government is not absolved of all guilt, it is generally 
felt now that the responsibility for war was not Germany's 
alone. The New York World remarks that * if war guilt were 
merely a sentimental matter the Germans would have had their 
vindication before this, but war guilt is primarily a political 
question,” and expresses confidence that political. questions 
such as reparations, disarmament, the occupation of the 
Rhineland, German-Austrian Union and Eastern frontier 
problems, are progressing towards an ultimate settlement, 
and when that is effected ** Article 231 will be scrapped.” 

* * * 1% 
PACIFISM AND CITIZENSHIP. 

Nothing promises to provoke a recrudeseence of strong 
Liberal sentiment in the United States so much as the spark 
lighted by the decision of the Courts to bar from citizenship 
first Madame Rosa Schwimmer, on the ground that she refused 


to bear arms in defence of the country, and now Dr. Macintosh 
of Yale Divinity School, who qualified his willingness to bear 
arms with the reservation that the cause must satisfy his con- 
science. Though technical law would appear to justify the 
decisions of the Courts, it is certain that the moral issue con- 
cerning freedom of conscience has been aroused by these 
incidents, and the repercussion promises to be far-reaching, 
The fact that so large a part of the best citizenship feels 
exactly as does Dr. Macintosh makes the law and the Court 
decision seem anomalous. It must be said, however, that the 
majority sentiment of the country undoubtedly supports 
the attitude of the Courts. 


e * * * * 
GoLr. 


The extraordinary interest now manifested in golf in the 
United States reached its climax in the winning of the Open 
Championship on Sunday by Bobby Jones. The newspapers 
carried pages describing the event. It is said that one million 
words on the subject were telegraphed by forty odd news- 
paper correspondents. To decide the regular seventy-two 
hole match it was necessary to play an extra thirty-six holes, 
and the element of luck played some part. Jones would 
have lost but for a fifteen foot putt on the seventy-second 
hole. He has now won three United States Open Champion- 
ships, two British Opens, and four United States Amateur 
Championships in seven years. In each of the American 
Opens for the past nine years he has either been first or 
second. No human being probably ever played golf like that, 
and yet he is only twenty-seven years old and an amateur 
in every sense of fine sportsmanship. His one regret is that 
he could not play in the British Open Championship this 
year. 

, * * * XK 
CONSERVATIVE TEACHERS. 

Most interesting is the result of an inquiry conducted by the 
Teachers’ College, New York, to ascertain the attitude of mind 
of 3,000 typical educators scattered throughout United States. 
Dr. Manly Harper in announcing the result declares that it 
proved that the average American teacher is ‘* dangerously 
conservative ” ; seventy-seven per cent. of educators, for 
instance, contended that ‘*‘ one should never allow his own 
experience to lead him in ways that he knows are contrary to 
the teachings of the Bible.” Fifty-one per cent. believed that 
“our laws should forbid radical criticism of our country and 
Government.” The survey concludes : ‘“* With rare exceptions 
American educators have done little fundamental thinking 
relative to our most vital social problems,” declaring further 
that the conservatism elicited ‘is characterized not by 
eaution and alert inquiry but by dangerous and _ satisfied 
blindness.” Widespread publicity is being given to this 
report and it should have an awakening effect. The extreme 
conservatism manifested is chiefly among teachers in primary 
schools, and liberalism in the colleges will inevitably leaven 
the lump. 

% * * * 
DISTEMPER. 

American dog lovers are deeply interested in the develop- 
ment by British scientists of a vaccine for distemper in dogs. 
The production of this vaccine in England being on such a 
limited scale, the American Kennel Club has financed the 
visit to America of an English scientist for the purpose of 
teaching the American chemical laboratories the technique 
of manufacturing the new vaccine. It is expected that the 
production of this vaccine on an adequate scale will soon be 
developed, and that then it will be possible to inoculate 
dogs anywhere in the United States against this disease, 
the mortality on account of which at the present time is 
very high. While British scientists have been doing such 
outstanding work in the study of distemper in dogs, American 
researches of a similar character are at the moment concen- 
trated on the study of Fox Distemper, a disease similar to 
distemper in dogs. This study has been stimulated by the 
growing interest in fox hunting in America, together with 
the extensive development in the breeding of foxes for the 
production of furs. Ivy LEE, 

New York, Wednesday, July 3rd, 
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[The Economic Committee of the League is now in session 

at Geneva. This article pays tribute to a great Englishman 
who is acknowledged to be its moving spirit in his capacity of 
Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the Secre- 
tariat.] 
Sir ARTHUR SALTER?S achievements in international adminis- 
tration—from the organization of Allied Shipping Control 
to the stabilization of Austrian currency and the flotation of 
a series of loans under the auspices of the League to assist 
other countries to restore their finances—are the fruits of a 
remarkable combination of mind and character. 

In writing of him one naturally thinks first of his intellec- 
tual gifts. In the analysis of a complex situation, in the 
marshalling and interpretation of facts, figures, and argu- 
ments, and in the constructive planning of big events, he 
is unrivalled. He excels in logical exposition, and has a 
crisp, pointed style, both in writing and speaking. He thinks 
and talks like a two-page memorandum with numbered head- 
ings and sub-headings. According to those who know him 
it was always so. “ He lisped in numbers and the numbers 
“ame.” 

There is a tradition, possibly apocryphal, that when 
Salter stood for his Civil Service examination he was awarded 
not merely top marks, but the maximum possible for his 
English Essay. 

Tis CAREER IN THE CivIL SERVICE. 

In the early days of his career he was employed in the 
Transport Division of the Admiralty, where he found little 
scope and less encouragement for his constructive gifts. One 
-annot easily associate Salter with perfunctory routine. He 
would always be wanting to probe and analyse and suggest 
improvements. ; 

In 1911, when the call went round for staff for the new 
National Insurance Department, the slow-moving Board of 
Admiralty parted with him without regret. (In 1915, however, 
when the emergency came, they knew enough of Salter to 
recall him without delay.) 

Salter thus became one of the distinguished group of Civil 
Servants who served under Sir Robert Morant. ‘* Morant’s 
young men” were encouraged to have ideas and to take 
responsibility. The very qualities that had made Salter 
rather a thorn in the flesh to his official superiors at the 
Admiralty were just the qualities needed in planning and 
carrying through the complicated organization of national 
insurance—in the teeth, it will be remembered, of a pretty 
vigorous opposition. 

This experience in creative work, added to his technical 
knowledge previously acquired at the Admiralty, gave the 
nation the Salter of ** Allied Shipping Control.” As Director 
of Requisitioning at the Ministry of Shipping, he was the 
chief author of the vast scheme of controlling imports, allo- 
‘ating tonnage and fixing freights. No ship could sail on the 
high seas, even between neutral ports, without its movements 
and the cargo it carried being recorded in Salter’s card 
index. 

Salter, more than any other single man, was responsible 
for the initiation and introduction of the “ convoy ” system, 
which marked the turning-point in Britain’s fight for life 
against the submarine campaign. 

For many critical weeks the plan was blocked by doubts 
whether mere mercantile marine captains would be able to 
navigate at close quarters without running into one another. 
Salter had faith in their ability to rise to the occasion; and 
his confidence was justified. Collisions were almost unknown. 
Before the convoy system was introduced one in every four 
ocean-going vessels that left British ports was being sunk, 
and a continuance of these losses for a few weeks longer would 
have meant unconditional surrender. 

Tur Move. INTERNATIONAL CrviL SERVANT. 

Later, as Secretary of the Allied Maritime Transport Council, 
he was almost, one might say, the first international official. 
Already, before the end of the War, he was thinking and 
acting internationally, and turning over in his mind the 
possibilities of a new technique of international administra- 
tion for the coming League of Nations. His special contri- 


The League of Nations 
Sit Arthur Salter 


bution to League organization has been the emphasis he has 
always laid on the need for co-operation and personal contact 
between experts of different nations engaged in the same 
sphere of activity. The Technical Organizations of the 
League, apart from his own responsibility for Economics, 
Finance and Transport, owe much to his initiative and 
inspiration. 

His quick, logical mind, combined with a disarming frank- 
ness and modesty that win him instant confidence, explains 
the unique popularity and influence which he established 
with the Allies during the War and has maintained ever 
since. As Secretary-General of the Reparation Commission 
he found himself at one time of crisis the only channel 
of communication between the British and _ French 
delegations. ‘They were not on speaking terms ; but Salter 
like a true international civil servant, was able to retain 
the confidence of both without becoming a partisan of 
either. 

A story is told of an incident during the War which illus- 
trates Salter’s resourcefulness and pertinacity. It was 
essential to get the French to agree without delay to some 
important new move. Salter drafted a memorandum for his 
Minister to circulate to the Cabinet ; drafted the decision of 
the Cabinet, and the official dispatch to be sent by the Foreign 
Minister. He then took the dispatch himself to M. Clementel 
in Paris; drafted a submission to the War Council; drafted 
the terms of their decision; and finally left for London the 

une day with an official dispatch from the French Govern- 
ment in his pocket. The terms of the reply were precisely 
what the British Government, or rather Salter, desired ; 
for Salter had drafted it ! e 

In Social Reform, in War and in Post-War Reconstruction 
Salter has occupied a pivotal position behind the scenes. 
Apart from his outstanding intellectual gifts his success is 
due as much to his transparent honesty and singleness of 
purpose as to his indomitable energy and belief in human 
nature. 

His PERSONALITY. 

He is, of course, an effective speaker and makes an ideal 
broadcast lecturer. But he has no spell-binding gifts. Rhetoric 
and vague sentiment he abhors. The arts of the orator 
and the subtleties of diplomatic finesse are not his métier. 
He appeals to reason and good sense, and flatters men only 
by the implicit assumption that they are open to 
reason. He is consequently greater as a strategist than as 
a tactician. 

Salter was never very athletic, is not interested in sport, 
and seldom plays games. He is notorious in Geneva as the 
only Englishman who has never been seen on a golf course. 
For exercise he prefers swimming in the Lake. He has also 
the reputation of being a dashing motorist. A native of 
Versoix who had often seen him flash through the streets 
on his way to Geneva greeted him one day when he hap- 
pened to stop, and said how pleased he was to make the 
acquaintance of one who up to then had been nothing but 
“Ja vitesse qui passait.’ It was a true word spoken 
in jest. Salter has a way of passing swiftly to his goal 
without wasting much time in gossip or social intercourse by 
the way. 

Not that he is unsociable. He has a genius for friendship, 
and a keen sense of humour; but you would not find him 
disporting himself with evident enjoyment either at a village 
pub or at a fashionable tea-party. 

He reads poetry but few novels. In men and in books he 
prefers to cultivate the best. Life is too short to take a 
keen interest in the second-rate. 

If these are limitations Salter makes up for them by a 
complete absence of intellectual arrogance or personal vanity. 
In appearance and manners he is unassuming. He has the 
look of a distinguished savant rather than an aggressive 
‘executive.’ International fame and the respect and 
confidence of statesmen and financiers have not affected the 
simplicity of his tastes or impaired his intellectual integrity 
and social idealism, ~ 
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Tne Cur or Grass. 

The cult of grass—on lawn, green, pitch, but especially 
farm—is advancing rapidly, not least among men of science. 
How utterly our conception of grass as a crop has altered 
was surprisingly emphasized last week by Mr. J. H. Thomas. 
He said at the opening of the new Research Station of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries at Jealott’s Hill that his 
interest was chiefly due to his belief that employment would 
be encouraged. very year since the early ‘eighties our 
farmers have been abused for putting land down to grass. 
Grass as an alternative to arable has been accepted as the 
sign and symbol of decay in agriculture, as the chief cause 
of the fading away of the rural population, as a confession 
of despair, as a national surrender. To-day we have a 
Minister of Unemployment (disguised as Lord Privy Seal) 
welcoming the cult of grass as a hopeful cause of more work. 
What is the meaning of it all? Does the change of view 
imply political ignorance or a commercial interest, or a 
new fact ? 

* * * * 

The balance of evidence is in favour of the discovery of a 
new fact. I have taken a good deal of trouble to collect 
the totals of labour employed on various types of farm ; 
and the evidence goes to show that the new sort of dairy 
farm requires more labour than the standard arable farm. 
It certainly employs more men where, as in Denmark, green 
fodder, including temporary grasses, is preferred to pasture ; 
but it is becoming true also of the farm that depends chiefly 
on permanent grass for fodder. The comparatively new 
system (practised for a good many years in Germany) of 
intensive grass management is the chief cause. Very young 
grass is intensely nutritious. By the system of progressive 
grazing, following the free use of nitrogenous fertilizers, stock 
may be fed and even fattened without much need of further 
feeding with imported * cake.” 

* * * * 

The discovery has, as usual, stimulated invention. I 
described after last year’s harvest some crop-drying experi- 
ments on Major Lyon’s farm in Cheshire. The system has 
been carried further at Oxford, and the I.C.1. are experimenting 
with two systems. More than this: grass, still retaining its 
greenness, can now be so compressed, and pounded, sliced 
or even powdered that it provides a food not so very different, 
even in form, from linseed or bean cake. These grass tablets, 
some as hard and shiny as linoleum, are attractive to the 
eye, and singularly easy to handle or transport. It would 
not be rash to prophesy that before long compressed grass 
‘ake, grown in England, will be a direct competitor to im- 
ported cake, and when that happens grass, just now regarded 
as the thinnest and most * extensive” of crops (as bad grass 
always will be), will become a really intensive crop as the 
L.C.1. call it. There is no reason why the trimmings of a 
golf links or even the cuttings from a lawn may not be preserved 
and prove of commercial value. 

* * * % 
More PortTas_e MILK. 

Invention is following discovery in another standard farm 
product. The peculiar value of pure milk for children of 
school age and beyond has been recently demonstrated with 
new force. The Milk Publicity Council, by a very simple 
but thoughtful scheme, is instructing—not parents, but the 
children themselves, especially elementary school children— 
in these facts. Simultaneously the dairies have been provided 
with a new type of milk container that may be expected-— 
to the immediate advantage of the farmer-—-greatly to increase 
the consumption of milk. Milk will soon be sold, without 
advance in price, in containers hermetically sealed, but light 
and unreturnable, holding, if need be, as little as a pint. Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane and his Health Society regard the invention 
as an invaluable health agent. As things are, our poorer 
urban population drink imported condensed milk, often of 
the thinnest quality, simply because of its transportable 
quality. We may now hope that fresh English milk will 
soon be sold over the counter as easily, without deposit for 
the value of the bottle. We are likely to have one more 


Country Life 





illustration of the fact that the fortune of the home farmers 
is best achieved by influencing the habits of the urban house. 


holder. 
* * * * 


THe LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

A new and scientific view of the language of plants is to 
be presently set forth in graphic form by the biologists of 
Rothamsted. The idea is quaint, but likely to be fruitful, 
It has been found that no analysis or even microscopical 
investigation is quite so eloquent as the colour and what 
may be called, without undue metaphor, the mien and 
gesture of a plant. It grows pale or is ‘ jaundiced o'er” or 
has hectic patches, or it writhes and doubles up and twists, 
not necessarily because of any genuine disease, but under 
the stress of some definite lack or excess of food or drink 
or light. Some of these changes in complexion or attitude 
are easily interpreted Every gardener knows why the 
young cabbages he has just transplanted “lay their cheek 
to mire,” like Meredith’s frozen crocus. But only the loudest 
and most insistent phrases of this plant language are rightly 
interpreted. What the Rothamsted authorities have set 
their hand to (as a result of long investigation) is exactly and 
precisely to correlate the visual] language with the inner need. 
They will tell us, say, that, in Coleridge’s phrase, a peculiar 
tint of yellow-green indicates a certain degree of nitrogen 
starvation. The plant always expresses itself visually ; and 
there may be as many asa hundred different words expressing 
a hundred varieties of need. 

* * * * 

As the result of recent botanical and soil investigations 
it is thought that fruitful results may ensue from the making 
of a dictionary of plant language, with the translation of the 
word (that is, colour, mien or gesture) into its proper verbal 
plea. The weak hollow stalk may be saying: ‘* Why don't 
you tighten the soil round my roots?” The colourless 
fruit may say: ‘Give me potash or my taste vanishes.” 
The yellow leaf may be telling of the exhaustion of nitrogen 
in the neighbourhood. Of course the value of this method 
will depend on the precision of the knowledge ; but cnough 
has been already determined to create hope in a move intimate 
means of communication between a farmer or gardener and 
his vegetable friends! It may be that in the future every 
grower will keep by him a tintometer (that ingenious device 
for fixing standards of colour) and a Rothamsted vocabulary, 


Who knows ? 
Xk * * * 


WILLAGE CRAFTSMEN. 

Rural industries are going ahead with a steadiness that 
confutes the logical pessimists who argue that the factory 
system has killed the craftsmen. The success of blacksmiths 
—and in their degree of saddlers and wheelwrights—has been 
conspicuous, to my knowledge, in Hertfordshire, where both 
the county council and the diocesan authorities have pledged 
themselves to use local blacksmiths’ work, where possible. 
The blacksmiths’ work shown at a Jubilee show in Hatfield 
ark last week made the mouth water. It was artistic, 
sterling and of great variety, including gates, both of oak 
and iron, fences, machines, lanterns, fire and door fittings 
of all sorts, scrapers, wind signs and numerous tools. The 
men gather some of their inspiration from organized visits 
to Hampton Court, the Tower of London and the Albert 
Museum. Some small village smithies have now their 
customers in half a dozen counties. 

* X* * * 
Hay anv Rain. 

Brown lawns and fields tell clearly enough of the lack of 
rain 4} inches in place of a normal 11 ineches— during the 
year. Some hayfields on the chalk and limestone will be 
left uncut. However, where hay exists, it has been cut and 
carried with the minimum of expense and in the shortest 
possible time. More than this, clover has flourished abun- 
dantly ; and some of the leys at any rate are excellent. In 
Oxfordshire, as no doubt elsewhere, some of us saw labourers 
varting and stacking hay by moonlight. Some farmers say 
that they have seldom, if ever, seen the pheasant and 
partridge chicks so big and strong at hay time. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The announcement in the King’s Speech about the Op- 
tional Clause will give much satisfaction to the overwhelming 
majority of those who understand what is involved. At last, 
if we sign the Clause without damaging reservations, we shall 
be ending a policy of negation which has greatly hindered the 
evolution of a peaceful world order, and we shall cease to be 
open to a just charge that we refuse to do ourselves what we 
have frequently recommended to others. At last we shall be 
accepting the rule of law in legal issues. That is an indispen- 
sable condition of truly civilized international relations. But 
although the announcement is as satisfactory as it could be 
at this stage, there will still be cause for anxiety until it is 
known that no damaging reservations are intended. 

1. One stipulation will certainly be made: we shail accept 
the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, as others have done, 
on condition of reciprocity. There is no objection to that. 

2. Next, there is the question of a time-limit. After eight 
years’ experience of the Court’s working, it seems safe to say 
that its jurisdiction should be accepted either without any 
time-limit at all, or else for a fairly long period, say ten or 
fifteen years, at the end of which the acceptance would be 
automatically renewed unless denounced. Experience has 
shown the inconvenience of signatures of the Clause for so 
brief a term as five years without provision for automatic 
renewal. 

3. Now, as to the possible reservations. There is, first, the 
question as to legal disputes between members of the British 
Commonwealth. Is it desirable specifically to provide that 
disputes between one Dominion and another shall be referred 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and not to the 
Permanent Court ? A reservation of this character is ex- 
pressly allowed for in the Liberal Party’s Manifesto on peace 
issues. We suggest that, if there be any need to emphasize the 
Dominions’ liberty to settle their disputes in their own Tribunal, 
this can easily be done by just such a reservation as Germany, 
Belgium, and Spain have already made in signing the Clause. 
The British signatories might reserve those disputes in which 
the parties “* have agreed or shall agree to have recourse to 
another method of peaceful settlement.” 

It seems inadvisable to attempt formally to exclude inter- 
Imperial disputes from possible reference to the Court. Any 
such attempt would probably be resented in the Irish Free 
State and in Canada, for the Judicial Committee, as at 
present constituted, is far from popular and far from being 
representative of the jurisprudence of the entire Com- 
monwealth. 

There remain several suggested reservations which, after 
the signature of the Kellogg Pact by all the principal Powers, 
we regard as wholly inadmissible. There is the suggestion, 
made by some opponents of signature, that we should have 
to reserve all questions about which international law is not 
yet perfectly definite. This, of course, would make nonsense 
of our signature: the great advantage of having a permanent 
Court of International Justice is that it makes possible the 
development of a body of international case law, as well 
as its codification. 

There is the reservation excepting disputes that involve 
the interests of third parties: this has often been made 
in treaties, but was recognized by the League’s Arbitration 
and Security Committee to be obsolete. 

Lastly, there is the type of reservation made by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in accepting the Kellogg Pact—the 
* British Monroe Doctrine,” which reserves “ freedom of 
action” in regard to certain territories, unspecified but not 
British. We sincerely hope that the Labour Government 
will not tolerate the continuance of this doctrine, which the 
Labour Party repudiated with all possible emphasis at its 
last annual conference. 

To sum up, we hope that the Optional Clause will be 
signed subject only to the condition of reciprocity ; for a long 
period, automatically renewed ; and with no reservations 
except perhaps those concerning alternative means of peaceful 


the Editor 


settlement and concerning disputes 
events.—We are, Sir, &c., 
F. W. Norwoop, President. 
Exiz. M. Capsury, Treasurer. 
Harrison Barrow, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 
RENNIE Smiti, Directing Secretary. 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
39 Victoria Street, Wesiminster, S.W.1. 
[This letter has been reduced owing to pressure on our 
space. We are in general agreement with the views expressed. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 


arising out of past 


THE DELAYS IN OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—It seems a far cry writing you from the gateway of the 
West, but your article entitled ** Mr. Baldwin’s Boldness ™ (7) 
in your issue of May 18th constrains me to put pen to paper. 
Colonial Development figures in this, and I am reminded 
of that phrase coined by the late Lord Rosebery, * There are 
measures and measures.” Yes, that is true and never truer 
than of late, when unemployment and emigration have 
figured so prominently. 

I am going to be boldness itself in asking the Overseas 
Development Board to make up their minds seriously to 
tackle a proposition out here which fits in with Mr. John 
Buchan’s idea of acquiring some land in Caiada they could 
call their own Party polities cut no 
ice so far as the said Board is concerned, but I may be excused 
for remarking that had Mr. Baldwin seized the fitting oppor- 
tunity it might well have saved him fifty to a hundred seats. 
The project was allowed to wait over till after the Genera! 
Election. It was a measure, however, of paramount import- 
ance, even if only set under way, and someone committed a 
faux pas in relegating the scheme to consideration afterwards. 
Procrastination is fatal. Briefly, the scheme means British 
capital and the affording of transport facilities steel ~ 
and last, but not least, British settlers. Go to it! It follows 
that the British Government must be behind the scheme even 
to the subsidizing, say, of boats via the Panama Canal. 

That is the way to approach B.C. The only way. The 
rest is with the O.S. Board. They, in turn, must see that the 
Bill to amend the 1922 Empire Settlement Act is brought to 
fruition. The Second Reading was passed in the House 
—without a division—-February, 1928. Why keep us on 
tenterhooks in this manner?) Am I too bold in asking why ? 
I wait for a reply.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


for colonization purposes. 


“ O_p CounTrRY.” 
Vancouver, B.C. 


THE REAL CLEAVAGE 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,—Whatever may be our slightly differing view of Mr, 
Stanley Baldwin and that very unwise party appeal imitating 
oflicial noteheading, Arms, and without the printer's imprint, 
it is pleasant to be at one in supporting the Government, and 
to read your article ** The Real Cleavage.” There is much to 
be said for Sir W. A. Jowitt’s attitude, save that he fook an 
office in his own line of * business.” Surely, we have too many 
‘lawyers’ in the House, and all stand a better chance of 
* trade’ than any other professional or business man! The 
real issue is—if a lawyer enters Parliament he should be 
debarred legal offices. Let Law be Law and Politics anotuer 
matter, I venture to suggest. 

I suppose I am really an Independent Liberal-Radical—yes, 
a Labour man, after the mind of Captain Wedgwood Benn. 
Surely all the * Parties’ require twenty-nine articles, or a 
creed; for each, I take it, seeks that common weal as religions 
seek righteousness. My chief difference with Labour is the 
name, which is not so inspiring as Liberal, and I voted Con- 
servative in order to save the country from * D. L. G.-ism ” 
once I realized what the Election of 1918 meant. As a soldier 
I was not in receipt of my vote. Asan Englishman I felt that 
to vote at such a hectic hustings was beneath contempt, 
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and I think when viewing any issue the first thing is—‘* How 
will it work for us ?” 

I recall two men, when “stamp licking”? became the order. 
One said it would cost bim £365 per annum roughly, and he 
was going to get that back from somcone rather than that his 
family should make any sacrifice. He was a Conservative and 
died rich. The other was a Liberal, and he said, really business 
was most interesting. He should pay all his staff's insurances, 
and not waste time talking ninepences and fourpences! He 
died comfortably, and left his business to his staff, the oldest 
employee forming the nucleus of the new directorate. He 
believed in US. 

I suggest, Sir, that Liberalism, the force of independent 
modern thought, will never die so long as men seek to advance 
collectively towards social idealism. It is the “ Party ” that 
kills, and dies too. 

Personally, I found Lord Younger a most kindly and 
vigorous ** Liberal” when Liberals where rankly reactionary. 
It is the Issue and the Man that really count in affairs that 
are OURS, neither yours nor mine, Sir.—I am, Sir, &e., 

119 Auckland Hill, S.E. 27. W.. PrATT, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sm,—A rapid survey of the astonishing letters which you 
have received during the past fortnight would lead one to 
suppose that, in the eyes of the majority of its readers, and 
to their horror, the Spectator had definitely turned Socialist. 
It is unfortunate that in controversies of this kind the views 
expressed are very largely those of the extremists on both 
sides, that the more mederate have seldom suflicient energy 
to come forward. For lam convinced that the correspondence 
printed is not a fair representation of the views held by the 
readers of the Spcctator. 

Iam, Sir, a Sccialist ; but I am not writing to congratulate 
this paper cn thet ‘event of national importance,” its 
conversion to Socialism. On the contrary, I do not for a 
moment believe that any such event has taken place. I read 
with interest the Spectator’s appreciation of the new Govern- 
ment, but detected no Socialist tendencies therein. I found 
nothing but a very natural desire to give Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his colleagues the fair play which they 
deserve, and which, it must be remembered, this paper freely 
allowed to Mr. Baldwin throughout his administration. 
Then, as is its custom, the Spectator reserved its final judgment 
on the Government’s record until that record was complete. 
If the verdict has been unfavourable, the Tories have none 
but themselves to blame. 

In your issue of June 15th one of your correspondents 
wrote, ** Are we to assume that the Spectator has definitely 
turned Socialist ?” And another, “ Surely the Spectator is 
in danger of becoming Mr. Baldwin’s Own Paper.’ The 
startling contrast between these two remarks is for me 
suflicient proof that the Specialor remains unattached to 
any party, submitting its independent opinion to the criticisms 
and insults of all extremists, whether Socialists or Progressive 
Unionists, whatever this curious contradiction in terms may 
be intended to mean.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Kingswood Schocl, Bath. EK. VAUGHAN GREEN, 

[To the Editor of the Seucraron.] 
Sir,— Mr. W. D. Elliot questions the truth of the statement 
“that the Conservatives have been forced along the road 
of democracy and progress.” It is interesting to observe 
that the relatively progressive Tory element, ** The Y.M.C.A.,” 
do not contest the same type of constituencies as do “ The 
Forty Thieves.” 

The question no longer is, ** Must Britain Travel the Moscow 
Road?” but must Britain continue to follow the path of 
Roman decline and decay ? Despite the reiterated opti- 
mistic prophecies of the various banking chairmen, the 
export of commodities still declines while those of U.S.A, 
forge ahead. 

All Socialists can consistently support the nationalization 
of industry, but it is difficult for a Conservative, unless pos- 
“ dual personality,” to champion nationalization, 
with its elimination of competitive waste; and in_ polities 
pin his faith to the defence of the competitive system ! 

Lord Melchett, as a staunch pillar of Conservatism, defends 
the competitive systeni, but the other Lord Melchett, of 


sessed of a 





To cy 


Imperial Chemicals, eliminates competition and thereby 
extracts, what, in the opinion of many famous economists, 
“is the life’s blood of capitalism.” 

The bold measures required to save Rome were proposed, 
but defeated ; the real cleavage in Britain is progress or 


privilege. Progress, as represented by the Labour Party; 
or privilege, which is strongly entrenched in the Conservative 
Party and a bar to progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

14 Alexandria Terrace, Ayr. A. R. McCutTcneon, 


THE “SPECTATOR ” AND SOVIET RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—I am not accustomed to entering into controversy with 
Bishops, but the letter which appears in your issue of June 
22nd, from the Right Reverend Bishop of Cashel and Water- 
ford is so intolerant in its attitude that it has stimulated me 
to take up my pen. I had not thought that a dignitary of 
the Christian Church could show such a lack of what I should 
call *“‘ the Spirit of Christ,” and beg you to allow me to add 
the present note to your own short reply to his attack. The 
Speetator has adequately answered the Bishop from its own 
point of view; may I but add some remarks on the ground 
chosen by the Bishop himself ? 

First of all, is it true that “every moral principle ever 
bordering upon Christianity has been thrown to the winds ” in 
Russia ? It is indeed true that the slaughter and brutality 
which formed a part of the revolution was indeed contrary to 
such principles ; but in so far as only that is concerned, we 
cannot judge, for the Great War and all our previous history 
have shown that weare not above slaughtering our neighbours 
where to do so has been deemed necessary. Let us judge not, 
lest we too be judged. 

Again, it is indeed true that since the Revolution, morality, 
in the sense of “ Morality-according-to-the-dictates-of-the- 
Churches,” has been thrown to the winds in Russia ; but does 
this mean that the morality of Christ was abandoned ? 
Surely the ideal of Communism is the modern counterpart of 
the Ideal of Christ concerning man’s earthly behaviour, 
slightly adapted to present-day conditions ; and the ideal of 
freedom of action on the part of individuals, so long as it is in 
accordance with the command, “ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” is also according to the teaching of Jesus! Simply 
because the Russians have seen fit to close down some of the 
Churches and to allow greater freedom in marriage, this does 
not mean that they have abandoned morality. I agree, of 
course, that the paramount reliance on Force as the means to 
the end desired is contrary to the teaching of Christ ; but 
since we, like all other peoples, have established our Empire 
by such Force, surely we dare not judge others lest we ourselves 
be judged. 

On the subject of “ honour” there is little to be said. It 
is true that Russia has renounced certain debts abroad ; but 
that has been done by other States without their “‘ honour ” 
being questioned. Surely the obligations of Governments 
cannot as a rule be judged as simply as the Bishop suggests : 
the degree to which one Government may undertake or 
renounce the obligations incurred by a previous one is an 
intricate question of political science, and the condemnation 
of the Bishop, without proof or argument, scems slender and 
malicious. 

The Bishop of Cashel writes of an attempt on the 
part of Russia to “drag down” other countries to her own 
level. I should like to know on what basis the Bishop so 
places Russia on a low level. Is it merely her attitude to the 
Church ?—or her economic condition ?—or merely because 
the Soviet Government and the Bishop do not see eye to eye 
on certain metaphysical and ethical problems ? Russia is, 
at the present time, passing through her Industrial Revolution. 
She is organizing this change so as to equalize its hardships 
and to minimize its suffering. Surely when we consider our 
own Industrial Revolution, the prosperity of the few on the 
one side, and the labouring of the little children and the 
women on the other, we realize what merits a socialistic form 
of control might have had, and we see the potentialities of 
Russia’s form of Government at the present time, especially 
when it can learn the methods of large-scale organization from 
the United States and the rest of Kurope.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Clare College, Cambridge. P. A. SLOAN, 
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ALEXANDER SMITH COCHRAN. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sm,—The Spectator last week recorded the death of Mr. 
Alexander Smith Cochran, of New York, who was a very 
warm friend of Great Britain and the British Empire. In 
Cochran’s case it was certainly true that his left hand never 
knew what his right hand did, and many persons and causes 
experienced his unostentatious generosity, unknown to the 
outside world. He took a special delight in coming to the 
rescue when financial help was required. 

May I relate his connexion with the Spectator? In 1922, 
three years before I acquired the control of the paper, after 
several lean years, the finances of the paper were in an unsatis- 
factory state. Mr. St. Loe Strachey asked me if I knew of 
anyone who would care to purchase a considerable share in 
the Spectator. At the time I did not know anyone so inclined, 
but I told Mr. Strachey that I would remember what he said. 
A few days later I happened to meet at my club Cochran, 
who was a friend of many years’ standing, and I said “I 
suppose you don’t know anyone who would care to buy a 
share in the Spectator ?” 'To which the reply came promptly 
“Yes, I will myself, I have always admired the Spectator and 
the things it stands for.’ Within a month the transaction 
was completed, end Mr. Strachey used the money for develop- 
ing the paper. 


Cochran remained a shareholder until two years ago, and . 


was delighted when a more prosperous era opened for the 
paper. He was a warm supporter of the League of Nations, 
and no one wes more pleased than he was when the Spectator 
began to devote a page a week to “ League ” news. 

Cochran never wanted to be thanked ; his benefactions to 
British war charities reached a large total, but were mostly 
given anonymously. He had a horror of generosity flaunted 
from the house-tops. 

He had long suffered from ill-health, which he bore very 
courageously. His paroxysms of coughing in recent years 
were trying to watch, and they must have been terrible for 
him. I don’t think he was sorry to lay down the burden of 
life, for he had great wealth, and he felt its responsibilities. 

For many vears I used to dine with him in London, in 
New York, or elsewhere, once or twice a year, and the con- 
versation usually touched at some time in the evening on 
the relations of the British and American Commonwealths 
and how to improve them—a subject very near his heart. 

It is with the keen sense of the loss of a very kind friend 
that I write these lines.—I am, Sir, &e., E. W. 


DERATING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I have been wondering whether there are others amongst 
your readers who, like myself, are just now feeling the full 
foree of recent Conservative legislation. Unfortunately the 
result was. only too painfully in evidence in our last financial 
year’s balance sheet. The severe extra taxes inflicted in such 
a cruel and unjust way came at a time when our industry was 
least able to stand the strain after successive upheavals. 
First of all licences for heavy motor vehicles were doubled, 
followed by the petrol tax. Contributions to widows and 
orphans pensions raised, and now the last straw !—a large 
increase in rates on account of reassessment on offices and 
other premises under the Derating Bill. Such policy must 
inevitably increase unemployment. In this particular case at 
least twenty-five men are in jeopardy of losing their jobs, 
with women and children numbering probably one hundred. 
For the past sixty years there has not been a single dispute 
regarding wages—in fact, no discontent at all has 
manifest between master and men. It makes the matter no 
easier to bear when a large weekly sum is being taken away 
from us for the benefit of many prosperous and wealthy firms 
simply because they happen to be manufacturers. Is_ it 
human nature to forgive and forget so serious an injury to 
one’s life work ? When I supported the late Government, 
little did I think the advent of a Socialist Government would 
be hailed with relief and weleome. One would naturally 
have expected, when the late Government took office, con- 
sidering the state of trade at the time, that not a single addi- 


been 


tional burden would have been added in any way to handicap 
private enterprise.—I am, Sir, &e., ** FAIRPLAY.” 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—In your issue of June 29th an anonymous contributor 
takes your Rome correspondent to task for stating that in the 
recent Italian elections there was no attempt at overt pressure, 
and asserts that the voting papers were transparent. That in 
some cases they were transparent is possible, as in so many 
millions of voting papers the same material was not always 
available, but in the immense majority of cases the voting was 
absolutely secret. The fact that 136,198 votes were returned 
against the Government shows that there could not have been 
much pressure, and where the names of those who voted 
against the Fascist list were known, such knowledge existed 
before the vote, for in spite of stories spread about in certain 
foreign papers about terrorism and fear, persons hostile to 
Fascism make no secret of their opinions even in the presence 
of an ardent Fascist like myself, as I can attest from personal 
experience. 

But the essential point is that while a few thousands or tens 
of thousands of persons may be coerced into voting one way 
rather than another (this was constantly done by the pre- 
Fascist Governments of Italy, particularly by that of the late 
Giovanni Giolitti), no party can coerce 
8,500,000 voters, that being the number of those who voted the 
Fascist list.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Government or 


Luici VILLARI. 


JEWISH SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— It is with great regret that I enter the lists on the wronz 
Side in a matter relating to humane slaughter, but the Duchess 
of Hamilton's description of shechita is not quite fair to the 
Jews. One would like to know what test the Duchess applicd 
when she found that consciousness endured for seven minutes 
after the cut, for the carease is emptied of blood in much less 
time than that. 

It is true that stunning is the only method whose complete 
freedom from pain is beyond dispute, and it is also true that 
there is no really verifiable test for the waning of consciousness ; 
but weight must be attached to the facts that the beasts do 
not flinch at the moment when the cut is made by the shochet, 
as I have often noticed that the blood-pressure in the brain is 
rapidly lowered by the cut, and that veterinary surgeons, who 
unanimously condemn as cruel the present methods of castinz, 
do not raise any objection to shechita itself. 

If the Jews succeed in introducing a humane method of 
casting, it would seem pedantic for Gentiles to ask them to 
indeed, that is not a practical policy.— 

C. W. Hume. 


abandon shechita ; 
I am, Sir, &e., 
14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, N.3. 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir,—With reference to Major Lethbridge’s letter in your 
issue of June 8th, wherein he taxes me with misquoting a 
sentence of his in his previous letter, may I say that it was 
far from my wish to misconstrue his meaning, fo gain a point. 
I have too great a respect for playing a fair game. 1 think 
he must admit that in his statement, viz., “* The natural end of 
every wild animal is to be hunted and killed by some other 
animal,” and my quotation was: ** Most animals end up by 
slaughtering one another,” has the same direct meaning. I 
certainly omitted, repeating Major Lethbridge’s latter part 
of sentence, as to the alternative end, being by hunger and 
thirst, when too old to search for food, but as, unfertunatcly, 
this is one of Nature’s cruel laws, and can only be mitigated 
by humane legislation, in regulating the superfluous number 
of animals, and does not justify the cruelty of civilized man 
in hunting them with ferocious hounds to a torturing death 
just for the “ sport of the thing.” 

Thanking you for your impartial dealing in this controversy. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

MARGARET MARTIN. 
59 Park Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 
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NEW ZEALAND BARLEY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.]| 
Sir,—Barley grown in Great Britain yields the highest 
possible brewers’ extract, but owing to uncertain climatic 
conditions, its exclusive employment is not practicable, and 
to attain the requisite stability brewers are compelled to 
add a high percentage of sun ripened produce to their grist. 
* California” and ** Chile” at present hold the monopoly for 
stabiliiy and exiract. The British Empire, however, notably 
* New Zealand,” produces a barley in every way sound, and 
owing to the richness of its soil, which is akin to that existing 
in Great Britain, the extract from brewers’ quarter is higher 
than that obtainable from Californian or Chilian—ehich fact 
alone should commend its adoption by brewers. 

Apart altogether from the merits and demerits of ‘* Empire 
Preference,” 1 have it on the authority of one of the leading 
maltsters in Great Britain, that ‘ New Zealand Chevaline 
barley is second to none,” and as brewers presumably are 
supporters of Empire Preference, this substituting of New 
Zealand produce for the present foreign varieties of barley, 
would not only enable them to gain in extract, but would 
also afford them the satisfaction of encouraging the pro- 
duction of Empire raw material.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OwrEN Howard OWEN. 

* Huntspill and Sampford Brett,” Somerset. 


THE INSPIRATION OF DEATH 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—May a young man who has had fifty years’ experience 
of life say how much he appreciates the splendid faith of 
your young contributor, Miss Lutyens, and with all due respect 
to your correspondent, Mr. Carr, I am very glad she did not, 
as he suggests, keep her ideas of death to herself. The idea of 
death as an awakening rather than a sleep is as inspiring as 
the idea of God as the ever young rather than the old gentleman 
of our forefathers. I had just read the learned article on ** The 
Substance of Faith,” by the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
of Edinburgh University in the same number of the Spectator, 
and felt depressed, when Miss Lutyens’ article came as the 
breath of life in a stuffy atmosphere.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HAroLtp SPEED. 
23 Campden Hill Square, W.8. 


SLUMS OF SOUTHWARK 
| To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Will vou permit me to animadvert on your moving 
article in your current issue under the title quoted above—on 
the last four sentences of the second last paragraph? ‘ Can 
we wonder if the children from such a warren should become 
a burden on the State? To consider birth control is begging 
the immediate question. The children are there. What is 
to be done with them ?’ 

Your question is a poser: something must be done. But 
the trouble is: the question has always been immediate 
throughout the lifetime of all now living ; it is still immediate ; 
and it shows no sign of ever becoming anything other than 
immediate. 

Fancy, at this time of our history, the Ministry of Health 
satisfying itself with concentration on the clinical treatment 
of epidemic, or of endemic disease, and doing nothing for the 
prevention thereof? Our poorer and less provident classes 
are breeding like rabbits (their better-off neighbours cannot 
afford so to do; if they did, they would likewise become 
slum-dwellers) and, if their proceedings be not stopped, the 
creation of slums must continue automatically. 

Now, the people concerned, although they behave as such, 
are neither rats nor rabbits ; on the contrary, they are fully 
enfranchised citizens; and they are allowed to have full 
influence in moulding the destinies of this mighty Empire of 
ours. They are our modern Parthians, Seythians, Vandals, 
and Hiuns; they are our tyrannical parasites, and so long 
as they are permitted to multiply without limit the provident 
classes will be weighed down under taxation and ‘“ never 
get out the bit.” 

Is it not about time that the hard case of the provident 
received some consideration ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Nomapic Docvror. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—In the course of his article on ‘‘ The Spirit of Catholic 
Devotion,” appearing in the Spectator of May 4, the 
Rev. Martin D’Arcy says that no religious writer save a Catholic 
could have written the Anima Christi, with its petition, 
** Hide me within thy wounds.” 

Evidently Father D’Arey was not aware that Williams of 
Pantycelyn, the Welsh eighteenth century hymnologist, 
expresses precisely the same thought in almost identical 
language. His hymns are replete with similar metaphors, 
but the source of this Calvinistic Methodist’s ideas about the 
Passion of Our Lord was Moravian, not Catholic.—I am 
Sir, &e.,; C. 


MODERN NOVELS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I believe that many of your readers will feel grateful to 
Sir S. H. Scott for his timely and valuable remarks as to the 
influence on our young people of much modern literature. It 
is grievous to find undoubted talent and intellect bestowed 
in fiction on descriptions and scenes in life which are at least 
suggestive, and likely to awake curiosity in the youthful mind, 
which may seek in similar pages for further revelations which, 
as Sir S. H. Scott says, should not come within the sphere 
of ordinary literature. 

The new * Book Society ” brought us hope that the books 
recommended would combine with their literary excellence a 
higher standard of morality and decency. 

The second book so chosen by the new “‘ Book Society,’ The 
Embezzlers, has brought some of us much disappointment. 
Brilliant it may be in description, and vigorous in style, but 
when these are granted what remains? <A picture of de- 
bauchery and drunken revelry! with a total lack of real 
humour which we can still enjoy in the pages of George Eliot, 
Thackeray and Dickens, combined with an excellence of the 
moral experience which makes for righteousness. 

The writings of these authors (and happily many others in 
the past) help us to clothe the mind with purity of thought, 
and appreciation of what is good, so that we may be well 
content to be classed as old-fashioned and * prudish.’”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., Pp. Be Bane, 

Arnside, Westmorland. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 
[Zo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—I think Mr. Ailwyn Best in his criticism of my letter 
overlooked the previous correspondence and failed to see that 
my point about man rising above and not imitating the 
processes of Nature had nothing to do with man as an animal, 
but with man as a spiritual and intellectual being. 

Of course man is a part of Nature in the physical aspect of 
his existence, but surely Mr. Best recognizes that he is also 
something more, and that the very name by which he is known 
in the Aryan speech we inherit—man (manas—the thinker) 
indicates his differentiation from his lesser kindred. Is he 
not homo sapiens? Because of this added (or unfolded) 
something he must rise above the law of the jungle. 

Huxley fully recognized this in his Evolution and Ethics 
and there was never a stronger upholder of evolution than he. 
Apropos—Dr. Bernard Hollander in Friday’s Times emphasizes 
the gulf between physical and psychical aspects of the 
phenomena of life. His position is unassailable. 

I agree with your correspondent when he says :—‘ It is 
difficult to see how far two thousand years of * spiritual and 
ethical progress’ have eradicated this element of violence 
from among mankind.” Of course it is; but two thousand 
years are a mere bagatelle in the eternal process, or to the 
vision for which a thousand years are but ‘*‘ as a watch in the 
night.” Of course evolution is terribly slow to us, but it 
rests with man to hasten or retard it, once he has reached the 
point of understanding and can willingly co-operate by 
obeying the higher law. 

Mr. Best recognizes in his final paragraph that ‘* spiritual 
and physical serenity’ should be attained, but when he 
says that it must be reached by ‘“ working in harmony with 
the processes of Nature ” he should also recognize that Nature 
in the fullest meaning of the word has spiritual as well as 
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physical aspects and that living in harmony with spiritual law 
cannot include the voluntary infliction of mental and physical 
pain upon sentient creatures for amusement. 

Moreover, even Nature, ordinarily so-called, adumbrates 
for the open-eyed observer foreshadowings of the higher law 
in the evidence offered by symbiosis and the communal life 
of some animals—notably those which have shown themselves 
most capable of domestication and of service to man.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epirn WarD. 

Acton Burnell, Salop. 


“ HINDUISM ” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.| 
Sin, A writer is self-condemned when he has to explain 
himself, and I ought to have said (though it seems obvious) 
that my remarks applied only to the South of India, and, of 
course, to Hinduism as it is, not to the pure religion of the 
Vedas which differed from its later development as the Sermon 
en the Mount differs from the aggressive pseudo-Christianity 
of so many warlike Christians of the present day. I may 
just add that I had some personal experience of the inside 
working of a Hindu Temple with its staff of dancing-girls 
(devadasis), when, as Agent to the Court of Wards, I was in 
direct charge of a great Hindu Temple in Tanjore; but I 
would rather not pursue such an unsavoury subject; my 
object was to defend Miss Mayo from what seemed to me 
unfair attacks. ‘ A seeker” will hardly defend infant mar- 
riage, which, I believe, is siill universal among the higher castes 
in the North of India also.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. PENNINGTON, I.C.S. (Madras.) 
High Wycombe. 


PRESERVATION OF ELIZABETHAN 

PLYMOUTH 
|To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sin,_-Your readers interested in the most dramatic period 

of Knglish history will be glad to learn that what remains 

of the buildings of that period in Plymouth, whence Drake 

and Howard sailed to meet the Armada and the Pilgrim 

Fathers embarked, may yet be saved. 

The Corporation, and the Ministry of Health, have decided 
to recondition the entire little area, perched on the rocky 
slopes leading up to the historic Hoe, and now we may help 
to restore cne or two of the ancient houses which saw these 
stirring events (as stirring to our blood now as they were 
to our ancestors) in as nearly as possible the same condition 
as then, and retain, where they can earn their living, along 
the seashore, the majority of the thirteen hundred inhabitants, 
many of whom are credibly believed to be direct descendants 
of those living there in Elizabethan days. 

But we must raise the money, as this is not the kind of 
thing that can be done out of the rates, and, like other dock- 
yard towns, Plymouth is hard hit, and has recently had to 
face the cost of the sad disaster there. The present generation 
of Plymouthians are helping well, but we need another £1,000. 

Cheques may be sent to me here, or to Mr. A. R. Powys, 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 20 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2, or to the Mayor, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. The givers will receive a little brochure, with ex- 
planatory drawings, to keep as a memento of what they may 
care to do to help.—I am, Sir, &c., Purr EK. Pinpircn. 

8 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


THE 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tur Oxrorp BILL. 


If Mr. Barwell will refer to his letter in your issue of 
May 18 and to my reply of June 1, he will see that what I 
denied was his statement, first, that ‘ under it (the Oxford 
Bill) citizens could only. exercise their option one way, that 
is in decreasing the number of licences.’ This is obviously 
incorrect, seeing that the Bill allows people to vote in their 
own area for (a) Continuance of the present system; (0) 
abolition of all retail licences; (c) reorganization of the 
trade under a system of public control ; (d) renewal of the 
sale of drink where this sale had been stopped under (b). 
[Clauses (3) and (4) of the Bill 18 & 19 Geo. V.| Secondly, 
Mr. Barwell stated that the only other option open to the 
people was for ‘* decreasing probably the hours during which 


the public houses might be open.” 
for this suggestion. 
of extending or curtailing the daily hours during which 
intoxicants can be sold.—CicELy WiLmor, 416 Abbey House, 
Westminster, S.W.1. ; 


There is no justification 
The Bill does not go into the question 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RwssIa. 


I read your Waterford correspondent’s letter with a good 
deal of sympathy and yet disagreement. I also, abhor the 
revolutionary’s way of gaining his end, and believe persecution 
to be the sword of the devil. At the same time we do not base 
our diplomatic relations on our concurrence with Govern- 
mental domestic legislation. Otherwise, long ago, surely, 
we should have severed our connexion with the Tsarist 
régime. Let us treat the Soviet Government with the same 
justice as we should any other, and, if their nationals persist 
in treasonable activities, they will, I take it, be subject to 
the law of our land.—K. M. Waker, 19 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C. 


THE INSPIRATION OF DrEaATH. 


The older we get, the more “shattered by the noises of 
life,’ the more anxious we are to think of death as being a 
state of eternal rest. It is only while we are still young, before 
the “* shades of the prison house *”’ have closed upon us, while we 
are still free from the fear of death because it has not yet 
come to loom gigantically before us, that we can regard it 
as an adventure and as a doorway to new life, new hope and 
new enterprise, which I, personally, believe it to be—Mary 
LUTYENS, 13 Mansfield Street, W.1. 


* RELIGION WITHOUT THE CREEDS.” 


In criticizing the Bishop of Birmingham’s address Dr. 
Noyes complains that he lacks * historical sense.” Mr. Noyes 
himself seems strangely ignorant of the early history of 
Christianity in England. He speaks of Augustine coming 
with the first Christian Mission to Britain. There was a fully 
organized British Church in existence long before the coming 
of the Italian Mission, and as we learn from Bede (that 
delightful historian whom Dr. Noyes has missed) the Church did 
not always see eye to eye with the newcomers.—-L. M. 
TURNER, Purley, Surrey. 

THE TOTALIzATOR. 

The vital point is the principle now introduced of giving 
the racing company a percentage on each bet and, pro tanto, 
an incentive to promote betting. The Board should restrict 
city courses to the number of races they held in 1927. Inferior 
animals provide cheap gambling counters, and attempts to 
make undue use of them near cities should be anathema. In 
horse-racing countries pony meetings near cities in con- 
junction with the totalizator have, wherever allowed, proved 
the bane of everyone except their promoters.— MopERATION. 

Tue Socrauist Mytu. 

The Socialists have been returned to power : whether by the 
large body of sane and sensible progressive opinion,” or by 
the “flapper vote” doesn’t now very much matter: the 
point is they are there. In other words, as far as representative 
institutions are any guide, John Bull has trusted them— for 
the time being. But the difference between this country and 
Russia is that here Socialism is not allowed to take entire 
charge as it did in Russia, but is under tutelage of that * large 
body of sane and sensible progressive opinion” that shrewd 
old John has returned to the House along with them in the 
massif of the Conservative and Liberal parties, whose tradition 
has ever been to make haste slowly. So all may vet be well. 
T. C. SKINNER, Reigate. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


(a) Your suggestion as to fur-farms is admirable, 
but I should like to draw your attention to the Furtex fabrics 
made by the Bradford Manufacturing Co., Bradford, York- 
shire. I believe that these materials are made from wool. 
Ultimately, of course, the sheep are killed not always by 
humane methods, but on balance less suffering is caused 
thus than by trapping. (4) I have drawn the attention of 
our local R.S.P.C.A. to the problem of dogs and cats which 
are turned adrift at holiday times. I shall welcome any 
help in checking this practice.—C. W. Linconn Harpy, 45 
Redland Road, Bristol. 

KinG’s CoLLEGE Hosprrat., 

Correspondence is now reaching King’s College Hospital 
from all parts of the Empire in connexion with the Supplement 
published to your issue of March 30th. Subscriptions have 
been received from places so far apart as Kast Africa, West 
Africa, and China. Interest seems to have been particularly 
aroused by the arrangements which are made for the treatment 
of middle-class patients, and I shall be very glad to supply a 
copy of the Supplement to anyone who cares to have it. 
Gore.i, Chairman, King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, 
S.E. 5. 
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Some Books 


Mr. H. W. Tirmreertry’s English Scenes and Birds (Cape, 
6s.) is a book first to be dipped into when one is on holiday, 
and then to be reread without hurry on winter evenings. 
It is a book, as Mr. H. J. Massingham says, in an introduction 
refreshingly free from the flattering stuff that too often 
distinguishes such advertisements, ‘‘ of small compass, of no 
great wealth of incident, play of imagery or range of emotion, 
but within its own sphere, suffused with an amber glow, it is 
exquisitely true and rare.’ Mr. Timperley has the light and 
lovely touch of an artist in two mediums: he paints his 
scenes in imagination even as he recalls them in terms of 
language ; and very rare indeed are writers with such percep- 
tion of subtle qualities in colour, such an effortless manner of 
conveying landscape effects. He is at his best in describing 
orchard country—the little shining orchards of the Cotswold 
Hills, with their flocks of chaffinches and tits—-water scenes 
and distant horizons ; or he will convey some memory of a 
bird seen at close quarters with such clear truth as this: ‘* On 
a grey wagtail’s springtime plumage colour lies like a bloom 
that looks as though it could be dusted off as easily as the 
powder ‘which colours a butterfly’s wing.’ ‘The essays are 
concerned chiefly with scenes and birds of the western shires ; 
and their author has succeeded—here is surely a strong enough 
recommendation for discriminating readers—in putting into a 
delicate and musical prose much of that magic of Shropshire 
springs which Mr. A. E, Housman captured for all time in his 
poctry. 


* * * % 


No one is better qualified to write on The Pagans of North 
Borneo (Hutchinson, 30s.) than Major Owen Rutter. 
Professional anthropologists, a greedy and discontented race, 
may ask for more, but the ordinarily intelligent reader, inter- 
ested in how his fellows live, will feel comfortably replete after 
a varied and satisfying meal. Major Rutter’s sympathetic 
treatment of Bornean religious beliefs is in marked contrast 
to the biassed assumptions of some more pretentious mono- 
graphs, and when we read that ‘we may well view with 
amazement the elaborate and equitable body of law which 
these primitive peoples . . . have built up.” we realize that 
here, at any rate, is an author who will consider his subjects as 
rational human beings, and not as museum specimens. It 
is deplorable that, as usual, the first contact with civilization 
is disastrous to primitives, and that a decrease in the birth rate 
is one of the inevitable sequelae—and this in spite of the fact 
that from the beginning the Chartered Company treated native 
law with respect and with an unwonted breadth of vision. 
Professor Seligman introduces the volume, which is completed 
by a couple of maps, an adequate index and a large number of 
excellent: photographs. 

* * * x 

Professor Earp insists more than once that he is writing 
his book (The Way of the Greeks, by R. ¥. Earp, Oxford 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) as an amateur. If by this he means 
that his work is slight or careless or inaccurate, he is certainly 
wrong, since it is the very opposite of these things. If, on the 
other hand, he means that he is writing as a lover of his subject 
rather than as a compiler of an examination textbook, he is 
right. The strange thing is that, loving his subject—the 
mind and character of the ancient Greeks-—so well as he does, 
he has succeeded in presenting us with an objective, dispas- 
sionate and unprejudiced analysis and account. Drawing on 
a very exceptional knowledge of Greek literature, he shows 
us how the chief objective of the Greek was the mean ; how his 
relationship to the gods was in effect purely formal, but none 
the less exacting ; how remote from his conception are our 
ideas of sin and holiness. It seems as if something like the 
public school traditions were in modern life the only thing 
comparable to the Greek view of morality and conduct. The 
thing is ** done” or it is “ not done,” it offends or does not 
offend against some canon of unknown origin but unques+ 
tionable validity, it is “the way” or it is not; that is what 
appeals to him. Friendship, for example, is not merely a 
virtue but, what is far more important, an obligation. So 
also is enmity. Oedipus sinned, though entirely unwittingly. 
To us that makes him morally innocent. But the gods, with 
the entire approval of the Greeks, afflicted him and also his 





of the Week 


country with appalling penalties. Professor Earp claimg 
only to have written a book for those who know something 
of Greece and are interested in it ; but many a scholar who 
knows much of Greece will be grateful to him for his valuable, 
and also delightful study of this subtle and elusive theme, 

* * * * 

Thomas Randolph was adopted by Ben Jonson as his poetie 
son. He had a clear and colloquial style: a little cluttered 
here and there with classical commonplaces ; without much 
profundity of feeling ; marked with an air of improvisation; 
but extraordinarily fresh and free. He did nothing better 
than the delightful picture of country pleasures in his Ode to 
Master Antony Stafford : 

Come, spur away. 
I have no patience for a longer stay, 
But must go down 
And leave the chargeable noise of this great town. 
Several of his poems, however, deserve a place in anthologies ; 
and it is good to have the complete reprint, The Poems of 
Thomas Randolph (Haslewood Press, 30s.), which Mr. G, 
Thorn-Drury has given us. There is not much known of the 
life of Randolph. He died at the age of thirty ; and tradition 
says, with much probability, that his end was hastened by 
gay living and “ indulging himself too much with the liberal 
conversation of his admirers—a thing incident to poets.” 
Mr. Thorn-Drury contributes a valuable introduction. 
* * * * 

Australian experiments in rationalization and Safeguarding 
are discussed very sympathetically in Economic Control by 
N. Skene Smith of the London School of Economics (P. S. 
King, 15s.). The author has tried to measure the results of 
Australia’s formidable and intricate mass of social legislation 
so as to show how far the State can usefully control the 
economic machinery of trade and industry. Some readers 
who know Australia will say that Mr. Skene Smith is too ready 
to accept the official view and that he underrates the difficulties 
created by the incessant labour disputes and the very heavy 
taxation. On the other hand, orthodox Free Traders will be 
shocked at his reasoned defence of the high Australian tariff 
and his complacent acceptance of the fact, for instance, that 
Queensland sugar costs the consumer a penny a pound more 
than he would pay if foreign sugar were permitted to enter. 


_Dr. Hugh Dalton, in a commendatory preface, takes no 


exception to Mr. Skene Smith’s views on the tariff. Some day, 
perhaps, our Labour party may adopt this form of ‘ economic 
control,” to the dangers of which the author is by no means 
blind. It may be noted that, according to Mr. Skene Smith, 
real wages in Sydney in 1927 were nearly 50 per cent. higher 
than in London. But the unemployment figure for Australia 
in that year was 7 per cent., which, before the War, we should 
have regarded as high for England. 
* * * * 

Mrs. Eleanor Elsner loves the sun, and she contrives to 
bring a sunny quality into all her pleasant books of travel. 
Far and Near (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) is a sweep-up of some of her 
travel reminiscences in the colourful countries that edge the 
Mediterranean. It is a book which abounds in delightful 
touches, such as when in Pamplona (is there any warrant for 
her spelling Pampaluna ?) she was pricing a Pyrenean shawl 
off an old Basque market-woman. The shawl was too dear and 
had to be refused. ‘* What a pity,” she said, “ it’s a good 
shawl! But it is God's will that another shall have it!” 

* # * * 


(‘* General Knowledge Competition’? and ‘* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 28 and 82.) 


A Holiday Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestion for a holiday on a stated sum, which may be any- 
thing from £10 to £100 (including all travelling expenses), in 
not more than seven hundred words. The Competition will 
be judged, not by the literary merit of the entries, but by the 
practical suggestions given. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any suggestions which are submitted. The 
Competition will close on July 19th, 
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Pilgrim’s Progress, Part Two 


Jorgensen: an Autobiography. Vol. IT. 


10s. 6d.) 


(Sheed and Ward. 


TuE spiritual pilgrim who offers the world his log-book, does 
so at his own risk. He is wise if he concentrates chiefly on 
the incidents of the journey, and passes lightly over those more 
precious, but less spectacular, experiences which normally follow 
onarrival. ‘Thus, few readers of St. Augustine’s Confessions main- 
tain the full vigour of their interest beyond the great scenes of 
the conversion and of St. Monica’s death. The second volume 
of M. Jérgensen’s Autobiography owes its comparative in- 
effectiveness to a neglect of this patent truth. A year ago, 
we reviewed its predecessor with enthusiasm. The awakening, 
growth, and struggle of the soul are always interesting ; and 
the conflict between world and spirit in this unusually alert 
and sensitive nature was described with remarkable sincerity 
and literary power. The fortunate survival of these qualities 
certainly does something to redeem the new volume (which 
covers the period between early manhood and late middle 
age) from monotony. In fact, the type of mind which finds 
nourishment in endless descriptions of religious reveries, 
Church services, and admirable priests, will probably delight 
in it; whilst students of ‘* abnormal phenomena ” will read 
with great interest such passages as that which describes the 
writer’s visit to the extraordinary Flemish eestatic Rosalie Put. 
Others, it is to be feared, will find that their zest slackens 
after the first sixty pages, which land the pilgrim safely in 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. From this time onwards, 
all the anxious questionings, self-secrutinies, fears, raptures 
and enthusiasms of the convert, his inveterate religiosity, his 
determination to believe as much as he possibly can—told, 
it is true, with disarming frankness, and great literary skill— 
are displayed in full detail before us. Readers of M. Jérgen- 
sen’s previous works do not need to be told that he has a 


New Ways 


The Aims of Education, and Other Essays. By A. N. White- 


head. (Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 


Over a hundred years ago Sir Walter Scott complained that 


children were enjoying themselves too much at school. The 
good old grind was the only way to develop character. No- 


thing was so beneficial to the infant mind as the discipline of 
doing what it didn’t like. No doubt the fathers of Rome felt 
the same thing. Even the mothers of Sparta were probably 
haunted by the fear that they were letting their children off 
too easily. There has always been this conflict in the parental 
breast : natural affection for our children has been at war with 
our obligation to show them, early and often, what a hard, 
dismal and exacting world they will find themselves in when 
our own altruistic services are withdrawn. 

There is nothing really insoluble in the problem. As soon 
as we understand that lack of interest stupefies a child and 
that if there is interest, work—the awful curse of man— 
becomes a natural and enjoyable activity, the conditions for 
a solution are set. We then see the uselessness of what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls ‘* the nauseating formal drill for the 
drill’s sake.” We begin to see the importance of the principle 
which he quotes from Sanderson of Oundle : ** They learn by 
contact.” 

“The meaning to be attached to this saying goes to the root 
of the true practice of education. It must start from the particular 
fact, concrete and definite for individual apprehension, and must 
gradually evolve towards the general idea. The devil to be avoided 
is the cramming of general statements which have no reference to 
individual personal experiences.” 

Professor Whitehead’s outlook on education is very con- 
sistently expounded in this newly collected volume of papers ; 
and because of his coherence of insight he illuminates a much 
larger field than pedagogy itself. There is much casual 
wisdom in which teachers (and parents, too) can find hints for 
their own practice. At the same time the social implications 
of his outlook are not neglected. They come out with especial 
force in the chapter on Technical Education. Professor White- 
head sees in adult life the same false views which we exhibit in 
teaching children. The ecncept of the daily grind underlies 


genius for description, and a profound sympathy for the aes- 
thetic and emotional side of Catholicism. We have to thank 
these characteristics for the vivid and beautiful passages which 
are scattered through this book. Especially in the French and 
Italian scenes, we revisit beloved haunts under expert and 
enthusiastic guidance ; perhaps to find beauty or significance 
we had missed before. On the other hand, the enormous 
amount of attention paid to every movement of the writer's 
soul, and its balanced appetite for self-exploration and de- 
votional enjoyments, tend to weary the ordinary reader. Indeed, 
the numerous extracts from private diaries are often of so 
intimate a kind, that they produce in us the uncomfortable 
feeling of having penetrated by mistake into a ghostly bath- 
room at a specially unsuitable moment. 

In spite of the author's sustained fervour and transparent 
honesty, which inevitably command respect, we cannot help 
feeling that there is something profoundly unsatisfactory— 
because lacking the robust self-oblivion of the saints—in the 
conception of the spiritual life which this book puts before 
us. An air of holy but deliberate vagabondage pervades it. 
Extreme economic insecurity and an insatiable taste for pil- 
grimages to churches, monasteries, and shrines of saints, go 
hand in hand. Nor do the most pressing anxieties about 
money, or the sacred responsibilities of family life, ever seem 
to interfere with this steady succession of devotional outings. 

* At the Benedictine monastery,” says M. Jorgensen, with 
engaging simplicity, “there had been some surprise at my 
frequent visits, for which I did not offer any explanation. 
I was told that the Arch-Abbot had asked wonderingly : * Why 
does Jérgensen make pilgrimages here so often, instead of 
staying quictly at home?’” Sanctified common = sense 
seems, as usual, to have put its finger on the spot. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


in Education 


the economic structure of our present society, and the results 
are not very admirable. 

‘“* Necessity is the mother of invention’ is a silly proverb. 
‘ Necessity is the mother of futile dodges’ is much nearer to the 
truth. The basis of growth of modern invention is science, and 
science is almost wholly tho outgrowth of pleasurablo intellectual 
activity.” 

A new appreciation of communal co-operation is needed, and 
Professor Whitehead suggests a basis for it. 

““The immediate need of the nation is a large supply of skilled 
workmen, of men with inventive genius, and of employers alert 
in the development of new ideas. ‘There is one—and only one— 
way to obtain these admirable results. 1t is by producing workmen, 
men of science, and employers who enjoy their work. . . . Desire 
for money will produce hard-fistedness and not enterprise. There 
is much more hope for humanity from manufacturers who enjoy 
their work than from those who continue in irksome business with 
the object of founding hospitals.” 

It is in a similar way that Professor Whitehead faces the 
problem of education : his suggestions are all devoted towards 
awakening interest. Perhaps he takes too much for granted 
in the present-day curriculum and shows, not so much how 
we could allow the fullest possible development to children, 
but how we can make our contemporary demands on them 
more acceptable. This approach is perhaps inevitable when 
we are dealing with Mass Education and have little room to 
consider idiosyncrasies. To anyone, however, who has to 
administer a system of education, Professor Whitehead’s book 
will suggest, again and again, how it may be done to the 
greatest profit of his pupils. One sentence may be taken as 
affording good evidence of the radical change in approach 
which Professor Whitehead advocates. ‘ It should be,” he 
remarks, “the chief aim of a university professor to exhibit 
himself in his own true character—that is, as an ignorant man 
thinking, actively utilizing his small share of knowledge.” 

It would hardly be possible, in moderate compass, to review 
all Professor Whitehead’s papers. The second chapter, on 
The Rhythm of Education, covers the widest ground. In it 
Professor Whitehead outlines his view of the natural growth 
of interest, from romance through precision to generalization z 
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this rhythm he takes as showing us the stages by which children 
should be introduced to their studies. The last chapters of 
the book are devoted, more specifically, to mathematical and 
philosophical questions. 


Mrs. Gaskell 


Her Life and Work. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Gaskell : 
(Routledge. 


By A. Stanton Whitfield. 


THERE are many writers whose books are greater than them- 

There are less numerous writers who themselves are 
greater than their books. But Mrs. Gaskell, writer and 
woman, was unalloyed gold. One has only to look at her 
portrait to realize that here is not merely a remarkable, but a 
very true lady. The face has striking physical beauty ; but 
the spiritual grace that illuminates the eyes has subdued all 
vanity. There is ©. urance without self-assurance, and a perfect 
balance between the practical and the ideal, as also between 
strength and gentleness. So faultless, indeed, is the classical 
harmony of this face that it would be statuesque were it not 
vitalized by some deep experience. It is ironical that this 
lady, who suggests thoughts of the Acropolis, should have 
been the daughter of a Unitarian minister. Moreover, in 
1832, at the age of twenty-two, she married a Unitarian 
minister, and went to live in Manchester. A Unitarian manse 
in the Manchester of the hungry ‘forties might seem a queer 
setting for this gentle Hellenic woman. But circumstance, 
in her case, was a discriminating godparent. The intellectual 
discipline of Unitarianism, which sometimes fosters aridity, 
was just what her impulsive warm-heartedness required ; 
while her intimate contact with life, amid some of the worst 
scenes and during one of the worst periods produced by the 
Industrial Revolution, quickened gifts that might otherwise 
have remained static. 

Mrs. Gaskell has not lacked ardent appreciators. But 
she has had few biographers, mainly because, like Thackeray, 
she charged her family not to let her life be written—a com- 
mand that her daughters obeyed. In any case, there are no 
mysteries or foibles in Mrs. Gaskell that lend themselves to pic- 
turesque treatment. She does not constitute an easy peg 
for theories and generalizations ; and she offers little sport to 
critics who like to caricature a whole age. Victorian, in 
certain superficial respects, she was. She shared, for example, 
the conventional Victorian delight in death-bed scenes. She 
allowed the spirit of her time, again, to impose upon her occa- 
sionally, as in Ruth, limitations that were alien to her funda- 
mental frankness. Even so, Ruth, in which Mr. Whitfield 
finds an unconscious note that was later to be echoed in 
Hardy's Tess, was banned by the libraries. Every period, 
indeed, produces rebels against itself, and Mrs. Gaskell was 

_ essentially opposed to complacency. 


selves. 


She was, however. too sound and far-seeing a rebel to be 
bitter, sentimental, or doctrinaire. Living in the very heart 
of the industrial conflict so poignantly reflected in her first 
novel, she took no sides. Through the real flesh and blood 
characters of her creation, she presented the facts impartially, 
and allowed the facts to speak for themselves. Not even 
Dickens glowed with more passionate pity for the poor. But 
she had a firmer hold upon herself, and a truer grasp of the 
social problem than Dickens—or, again, than Disraeli. 
Dickens effectively destroyed specific abuses; but a vague 
charity was his only constructive note. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, although his Sybil breathed genuine concern for 
the oppressed, abandoned himself to theory and advocated a 
benevolent autocracy. Mrs. Gaskell lost herself neither in 
sentimentality nor in political panaceas. Second to none in 
her sympathy for them, she realized that the poor, if more 
unfortunate, were not necessarily better or worse than the 


rich. She saw the mingled good and evil in employee and 
employer alike, and she dismissed both vague charity and 


cut-and-dried programmes of reform. She recognized that 
the transformation of social systems can only come through 
the transformation of human character ; and in Mary Barton 
and North and South she showed how that latter transforma- 
tion might work. To good will she added understanding— 
careful, thorough understanding, not of abstract ‘ problems,” 
but of men by one another. Such was her implied remedy 
for social ills. And who shall say that over half a century of 








oe 


political and economic philosophizing has invalidated he 
outlook ? 

It seems a far jump to Cranford. Yet, as Mr. Whitfield 
points out, that work of perfect and apparently effortless 
art owed everything to the period which preceded it. Its 
exquisite refinement of feeling and humour are the flower of a 
plant that had its roots deep in the soil of experience, suffering, 
and bereavement. Mr. Whitfield does not challenge the 
popular verdict of Cranford. But he regrets that for too 
many readers Mrs. Gaskell means Cranford and nothing more, 
His admirable analyses of Sylvia’s Lovers and Wives and 
Daughters remind us of the wide, but always vital, range of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s imagination and sympathy, and of the spon- 
taneous, unaffected style that solved its own problems of 
technique. But, like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, he reserves 
his greatest enthusiasm for Cousin Phillis, that faultless 
Theocritan idyll in modern English. 

Mrs. Gaskell was a great writer primarily because she was a 
great woman, who lived life, for its own sake, to the full. She 
was, to begin with, an ideal wife and mother, and it was only 
upon the death of one of her children in 1845 that, at her 
husband’s suggestion, she first seriously turned to writing as a 
distraction from her grief. We can only dimly imagine the 
effort which this withdrawal from her sorrow cost her. All 
her great courage was needed, again, for undertaking the 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. It is easy to appreciate the perfectly 
balanced literary qualities that make this Life among the four 
greatest biographies in our language. But what fortitude it 
represents as well! Mrs. Gaskell never spared herself, while 
her friend was still living, in taking what brightness she could 
into the tragic Haworth parsonage. The actual visiting of 
the Bronté household called for pluck in so sensitive a woman. 
The recreation of it upon paper, after Charlotte’s death, must 
have demanded something akin to heroism. Yet no task was 
ever carried out more conscientiously or with a firmer grasp 
of detail. Of Mrs. Gaskell’s thoroughness, and of her mastery 
of many matters ordinarily beyond feminine purview, Mr. 
Whitfield gives us some new and striking examples. If, 
however, she took life seriously, she could also take it gaily. 
If she not merely voiced but personally alleviated the woes 
of the poor, she did not disdain the rich or undervalue the 
many friendships with her literary compeers. She was, too, 
an indefatigable traveller. It is not surprising that her 
delicate constitution failed under heavy and varied demands, 
and that, like the unexpected “ ceasing of exquisite music,” 
her life ended suddenly in her fifty-sixth year. 

Mr. Whitfield’s book is not all that could be desired. We 
should have welcomed a fuller and more leisurely treatment. 
But, within the rather small compass which he has chosen 
he has ably condensed the salient facts and characteristics 
and has deftly sketched in the background ; while his very 
full bibliographies and appendices atone in some measure for 
his own brevity. Why, however, is his style so flippantly at 
variance sometimes with his spirit? Is it that he feels that 
all modern biography must be clever and epigrammatic ? 
Or is it that his very reverence for his subject has put him on 
guard against the possible charge of adoration? Hero- 
worship may be momentarily out of fashion. Yet who, even 
in these days, need be ashamed of worshipping Mrs. Gaskell ? 
GILBERT ‘THOMAS. 


Boy and Girl Scouts 


Twenty-one Years of Scouting. By E. K. Wade. (C. Arthur 


Pearson. 7s. 6d.) 
WuEN the Boy Scout movement was scarcely two years old, 
Mr. J. D. Boyce of Chicago lost his way in the streets of 
London. A small boy offered to direct him and carry his bag. 
To his astonishment the lad refused to accept a tip. 

This led to the establishment of the Boy Scouts in the 
United States. Now they have spread all over the world. 
No man ever set his hand to a more important task than Sir 
Robert Baden Powell, when, instead of resting on the laurels 
of Mafeking, he drafted the famous memorandum which has 
become a Charter of Youth. A book of his, Aids to Scouting, 
published in 1900, had had a phenomenal success, selling 
50,000 copies: it had been read not only by soldiers, but by 
boys and girls and their masters and governesses. From it 
grew the whole Boy Scout movement, but the actual planting 
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of the seed was due to a certain governess trained in Miss 
Charlotte Mason’s metheds at Ambleside. She taught a small 
boy how to ambuscade the General in a tree. The General 
looked up and saw—not only the small boy, but a great idea. 
What his son was doing, other boys might learn. Boys of all 
ereeds and classes—nearly two millions of them in the United 
Kingdom—might learn of chivalry, patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
personal hygiene, life-saving, and all the lore which cannot be 
found in books through a novel form of instruction in the 
open air. ‘To-day the idea scems so simple that one wonders 
that no one thought of it before. But no one had. 


General Baden Powell proposed to teach boys to cook for 
themselves, look after their health, understand the ways of 
animals, track, ke loyal, kind to the weak, helpful to all, 
courageous. He intended to give to boys their birthright of 
camping and wocdcraft. After thinking out his scheme 
carefully, he submitted it in 1906 to a number of distinguished 
people, including Lord Roberts and Lord Charles Beresford, 
who both wrote weleoming it with enthusiasm. The details 
were carefully prepared. In August, 1907, an experimental 
camp was held for a fortnight on Brownsea Island, near 
Bournemouth. From six in the morning until after dark they 
scouted, bathed, played, cooked and sang round the camp-fire. 
At night the General yarned and sang, imitated the call of 
birds, showed the boys how to stalk wild animals, and led the 
Zulu chorus that is the war-cry of the Scouts. 

The camp was a huge suceess. Mr. Arthur Pearson agreed 
to finance the movement and give it the necessary publicity. 
Since then it has never looked back. ‘* You are now a Scout ” 
ran the wording of the first registration card. ‘ I trust you, 
on your honour, at all times, to do your best to carry out your 
Duty and to do a good turn to somebody every day.” 

The idea flamed like wildfire over England first, then Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, all the world. Méillions of boys are doing 
their good turn every day, and girls too. “I have attended 
many Peace Conferences,” Lord Riddell is quoted as saying, 
“but the Jaraboree of the Boy Scouts is the most hopeful.” 
It is indeed a truly international movement. At first pacifists 
were inclined to look at it askance as an organization with 
“ militarist °° formulae, but now every nation has its Wolf- 
cubs, Scouts, and Rovers, there is an International Camp in 
Switzerland, and the movement is so definitely pledged 
to further friendship amongst all peoples that even the 
doubters are convinced. 

Mrs. Wade has earned our gratitude for reminding us of 
these things and for putting them together in an attractive 
Her book should be in large demand, both now and 
“coming of 


form. 
next month, when Sir Robert will celebrate the 
age’ of his brotherhood. 


Sense and Sensibility in India 


The Remaking of Village India. By F. L. Brayne. (Oxford 
University Press. 5s.) 
Socrates in an Indian Village. By F. L. Brayne. (Oxford 


7s. 6d.) 


University Press. 
By D. Graham Pole. 


I Refer to India. 
Adyar, Madras.) 


(Dr. Annie Besant, 


Wuar India needs to-day is contact with hard, gritty facts. 
Of priests and prophets there is no lack. The priests leave 
the Indian peasant in what Mr. Montagu rightly called his 
“ pathetic content,” the slave of custom, unable to analyse 
the causes of his poverty, ill-health, and discomfort. The 
prophets preach to the town proletariat and the immature 
student ideas that lack historical foundation and have no 
bearing on the conditions of present-day life in India. 
Meanwhile the Government, a weary Titan, stumbles slowly 
forward, providing through its cducation, medical, agri- 
cultural and industrial departments the means of regeneration 
for a new India with eyes open to see and minds trained to 
think about its needs and opportunities. Here indeed is 
work for a Socrates. And in the Punjab, from among the 
sun-dried bureaucrats, has emerged one who seems to combine 
the educational shrewdness of the snub-nosed stonemason 
with the apostolic activity of a General Booth. For the 
schools, dispensaries, co-operative credit societies, and simple 
sanitary devices, by which life in many Gurgaon villages is 
to-day enlightened, Mr. Brayne claims, and can claim, no 


credit. They have long been offered to Indian villagers. 
But his is the credit for the direct and concerted action, now 
being effectively taken by a devoted band of non-official and 
official enthusiasts, to bring home to every village in the 
district, by practice and precept, the possibility and 
compelling necessity of material improvement. 

The first book on our list shows what is being done by 
practice. The second, which has really captured the Platonic 
manner, shows the teacher at work, line upon line, precept 
upon precept. The two books together give the English 
reader a clear idea of an inspiring campaign against dirt, 
waste, ignorance and stupidity, and a far more vivid account 
of agricultural life in India than the recent Linlithgow 
Commission Report, which acknowledges handsomely the 
inspiration drawn from Mr. Brayne. Purchasers of these 
books will be contributing to the expense of furthering the 
good work and of broadcasting much needed translations in 
all perts of India. 

The third book on our list takes us into the realm of 
prophecy and summarizes the views of the ‘ Moderates,” 
who may be called the minor prophets of the Indian world 
to-day. Dr. Sapru acknowledges in his preface the zeal with 
which the compiler has studied in India the merits of their 
programme. He has indeed shown sympathy and skill in 
his exposition of facts and figures that seem best to support it. 

That educated Indians should desire the immediate grant 
of Dominion status is natural and reasonable. There are 
many in England who would gladly see it granted if the 
Simon Commission recommend it. But this Commission will 
take into account all the facts, will count the cost, and face 
the difficulties. This book ignores them. The Indian 
peasant refuses to see the need or possibility of improvement. 
The politician is full of ideas and ideals and is * like the air 
invulnerable ” because facts inconsistent with his philosophy 
mean nothing to him. Moderates and extremists alike move 
in an unreal world. This book, which aims at instructing 
the English voter, devotes three and a half pages to social 
reform, on which India’s progress and capacity for self- 
government depend, and seventy-nine pages to the political 
claims and grievances of India. A few lines suffice to dispose 
of such obstacles as intercommunal strife, social abuses 
sanctioned by religious custom, and the position of the 
depressed classes. They are largely due, it seems, to British 
inefficiency. 

The book will probably make the inexperienced reader 
wonder whether any nation has been so free from serious 
faults as the peoples of India. He may also be surprised 
that a Government so selfish and inefficient as ours apparently 
has been has produced unity and capacity for self-government 
among peoples whose pre-British history revealed no such 
possibilities. 

Sensibility is a feature of Indian political life which is by 
no means to be deplored when it is yoked with sense. 
Socrates in his Indian village is keenly sensible of the misery 
due to dirt and ignorance. When it comes to action he 
Socrates would not perhaps have lived as 
We must wait to see 


relies on sense. 
long in Delhi as he did in Athens. 
what an Indian Aristophanes can do. 


A Great Seaman 


William Dampier. By Clennell Wilkinson. 
Hind” Series. (John Lane. 12s. 6d.) 
Dampier’s name is known to everyone who takes any interest 
in the history of English doings at sea, and his Voyages have 
been more than once reprinted in this generation. But it is 
safe to say that the full story of his life, as set forth by Mr. 
Wilkinson in a scholarly and entertaining volume, will be 
new to most readers; indeed, some of the details here given 
have not been printed till now. Yet Dampier was a remark- 
able man whom the England of King William the Third and 
Queen Anne admired both as sailor and as author. Ile dis- 
covered Western Australia—not knowing all that the Dutch had 
found there before him—and New Britain, he sailed round the 
world twice, and he described his voyages in books which were the 
“ best sellers ’ of the day. Moreover, as Mr. Wilkinson sees, 
Dampier is interesting not only for what he did, but for what 
he was. He spent most of his forty years of manhood at sea 
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because he loved his profession, liked seeing the world and 
enjoyed adventure. Hardship and misfortune never deterred 
him, until at sixty he came home in broken health from his 
dast voyage with that other indomitable seaman, Woodes 
Rogers, who had taken the consort of the Manila ship witha 
cargo valued at £170,000. 

Dampier was the son of a tenant farmer of East Coker, 
near Yeovil, where he was born in 1651 or 1652. He went to 
sea at eighteen, first to Newfoundland and then to the East 
Indies. He entered the Navy in 1678, in time for the fight 
with the Dutch off the Texel, and, when peace was made in 
167-4, he joined a merchantman bound for Jamaica and began 
to keep his famous journal. In the West Indies he joined the 
logwood cutters of Honduras and then tried his hand at 
privateering which was more lucrative and no more dangerous, 
since the Spaniards harassed all foreigners in those parts. 
Dampier was one of the company of buccaneers who took 
Porto Bello in 1680, marched across the Isthmus of Panama, 
made a daring cruise down the South American coast and then 
returned by way of Darien and so to Virginia with Spanish 
prizes. In 1683 he was off again, round the Horn and up the 
South American coast, making ineffectual raids on Spanish 
ports. Thence he sailed westward across the Pacific, landing 
somewhere in the north coast of Australia in 1688 and finding 
it as unattractive as its inhabitants. He left his ship, made 
his way to Achin and after many adventures reached England 
in 1691, taking with him a tattooed Malay who was exhibited 
in London as a “ painted prince.” Dampier now settled down 
to write his first book, which appeared in 1697 and at once 
made him famous. He was soon given a sinecure post in the 
Customs. A year later, in 1698, he was commissioned to 
explore New Holland, as Australia was then called, and was 
given the command of H.M.S. ‘ Roebuck.’ 

Mr. Wilkinson’s account of this remarkable voyage is the 
best chapter in the book. He does not disguise Dampier’s 
failings as a commander, but he justly notes the diiliculties that 
had to be overcome. Dampier’s lieutenant, one Fisher, was 
a surly * sea-lawyer,” who deliberately made trouble and took 
note of every petty incident so that he could report it later to 
the Admiralty. Dampier put him ashore at Bahia, where he 
was kept in gaol and then sent home ; Drake a century before 
had hanged Doughty for similar misdoing. From Bahia 
Dampier made for the Cape and then sailed for Australia, 
reaching the north-west coast in its least hospitable section 
which is still almost unoccupied. He could not find water 
and the blacks were troublesome, so that after a weck or two 
he sailed away. He then visited New Guinea and found New 
Britain, and, after refitting in Java, set out for England. 
The ‘ Roebuck,’ a poor craft at best, was now worn out; she 
sank under her crew off Ascension, and Dampier and his men 
had to wait on the desert island till rescuers came. 

On his return he was court-martialled in 1701, both for 
the loss of his ship and on the charges made by Fisher. The 
court found him guilty of ill-treating Fisher and adjudged him 
unfit to be employed again. Yet within the year he was 
presented to the Queen by the Lord High Admiral, her husband, 
on his departure in a privateer for the West Indies. Dampier 
was again unlucky in his cruise in Spanish American waters 
and came home without ship or money. But he was still 
respected as a great seaman, and he soon found employment 
as pilot to Woodes Rogers, who commanded two British 
privateers. This last voyage proved as full of adventure as 
any. On their way up the west coast of South America the 
ships put in at Juan Fernandez and there Woodes Rogers 
found Alexander Selkirk, who had been marooned there for 
four years and a half, and who lives in literary history as the 
prototype and inspirer of Robinson Crusve. The privateers 
held Guayaquil to ransom and sailed northward to intercept 
the Manila ship. ‘They took her consort, but they were 
beaten off when they attacked the ‘admiral ” through a long 
day. Then they sailed home by way of Guam and the Cape. 

ven now Dampier’s bad luck had not left him, for his share 
of the booty was disputed and after his death in 1715 his 
executrix got nothing. But Mr. Wilkinson is probably right 
in thinking that Dampier cared little for money and much for 
edventure. Fortunately he was not only a great scaman bit 
also a writer of distinction, and his four volumes of Voyages 
have kept his memory green. 





owe . 
William Jennings Bryan 

By M. R. Werner. 153.) 

Tuere is an epic quality about the life of William Jennings 
Bryan as it is set forth in the admirable biography by Mp, 
Werner, for there is all, or nearly all, that dimensional great. 
ness and that intellectual littlencss which characterize those 
superhuman but sukdivine creatures known as heroes. In 
stature, in appetite for focd, in physical endurance, in vocal 
power Bryan far transcended the average human being, 
But his superiority to average humanity in these respects was 
more than balanced by his inferiority to average divinity in 
the banality of his ideals and the absurdity of the means by 
which he hoped they might ke realized. 

One intellectual faculty, or rather art, he undoubtedly 
possessed : the art of rhetoric. He could not reason ; he had 
no appreciation of music, poetry, or painting ; the fruits of 
his wide reading emerged from the winepress of his mind as 
mere grape juice. But he could select one of his platitudinous 
ideals— the desirability of the poor keing richer, of the nations 
living at peace, or of mankind keing more sober or moral; 
he could decide on a futiie means of realizing it—bimetallism, 
agreements not to fight for a year when you are angry, six 
meals a day washed down with teetotal drinks, fundamental- 
ism—and he could express it with a wealth of phraseology 
and a gorgeousness of imagery that, when uttered in the silver 
tones of his splendid voice, roused great concourses of men to 
frenzies of enthusiasm and, twice over at least, nearly landed 
this prince of demagogues in the White House. It is 
improbable that this could have happened in any country 
but America. Demagogues and charlatans have, it is true, 
been even more successful elsewhere. But they have always 
been dishonest or disingenuous and Bryan was neither. He 
developed a certain cunning in political manceuvre, but it was 
negligible as compared with the cunning of the average 
American politician of his day and also as compared with the 
vast simplicity of his political, religious, and social ideals. 
He had, as Mr. Werner very truly represents him, the qualities 
of the average middle-western American of his day, but they 
were on the heroic plane. Fortunately he has left no marks 
on the history of his country—only a legend. 


Bryen. (Cape. 


Fiction 
Fury and the Woman 


The Sleeping Fury. 
Summer Holiday or Gibraltar. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. 
Afternoon and Twilight of Vanda Pinelli. 
18. Od.) 
low perfect Mr. Armstrong’s world is! It is a world in 
which social unimpeachability has become, if not a faith, a 
state of grace, a world of old manors whose bricks have 
ripened like peaches, broad lawns and the fine shadows of 
immemorial elms, of serene interiors which are ‘ the visible 
of a calm and beautiful self-discipline.” The 
of architecture come immediately to the mind. 
And it is typical of the kind of sensitiveness which Mr. 
Armstrong excels in describing that Charlotte Mardale, in 
her confused and abortive flight from her husband when 
the sleeping fury of passionate love has been awakened in 


(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 


By Martin Armstrong. 
Royde-Smith, 


By Naomi 


(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


By L. Steni. (Caps. 


expression 
metaphors 


her, should be shaken in her decision by-—-among_ other 
things—the jumbled imperfect architecture of the approach 


to Paddington! The instinctive horror of an imperfect 
architecture, whether in stenc, society, morals, or life in 
general, is sufficient to quiet the sleeping fury that would 
have withered everything in beings less exquisitely controlled. 

At fifty, Charlotte Mardale, frigid in her self-possession, 
had not forgotten the affair which hed come very near to 
breaking up her married life. A visit to the Old Manor 
where twenty-two years before, efter a few hours of innocent 
but passionate acquaintanceship, she had parted from 
Maurice Wainwright, had stirred old feelings; the sight of 
her daughter's suitor had awakened them thoroughly. Alas! 
to no purpose, for Maurice Wainwright was dead. Mr. 
Armstrone takes us back to Charlotte’s childhood at Fording, 
where she and a rebellious sister were brought up undet 
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the rule of a mother who was a snob and a tyrant. The 
sister broke away and married ‘an odious little dentist,” 
and lived to regret it. The duller yet more lovable and 
even more sensitive Charlotte had grown up quietly, con- 
ventionally, and had made a marriage of friendship with 
Lord Mardale, a parson-peer. It was the very beautiful and 
tolerant goodness of this gentleman which had enabled her 
to weather the Maurice Wainwright episode. The fury was 
calmed, at a sacrifice, to break out again when Lord Mardale’s 
aristocratic Christianity would not allow him to consent to 
his daughter’s marriage because the young man was discovered 
to be illegitimate. That would condone adultery. It is a 
testimony to the delicate understanding, and reverence edged 
with irony, with which Mr. Armstrong has built up his world, 
that such a fantastic objection does not seem to be out of 
place. It is in period. How Charlotte, remembering her 
wrongs, fights for her daughter makes absorbing reading. 
Mr. Armstrong is as satisfying as dcep water. There are 
no profundities of the spirit, no rarities of moral beauty 
that he does not penetrate. He is one of the few young 
novelists who do not hate their characters. On the other 
hand, it is the united sweet reasonableness of Charlotte, her 
husband, her daughter and her suitor which makes a solution 
of their problem a little too easy, even mechanical. Where 
else but in Mr. Armstrong’s perfect world were four such 
characters without original sin ? 

In Summer Holiday or Gibraliar—horrible title—Miss 
Naomi Royde-Smith has directed her efficient intelligence 
upon the experiences of a lower middle-class shop-keeping 
family who spend their summer holidays in a fashionable hotel 
by the sea. It is the, usual situation of the family ‘* above 
itself’ but in good humour. The story is built around the 
first and only love affair of their daughter Winnie, who, at 
the age of sixteen falls in love with the violinist of the hotel 
orchestra and ultimately surrenders to him. Back again in 
her home the daughter is put to work in the shop, but, owing 
to the revelations of Aunt Pansy (a concert singer known as 
The British Thrush), and the intrigues of Mr Beelum, who had 
hopes of winning the hand of his employer's daughter, the 
girl’s affair comes to light and ends in tragedy. Accuracy to 
the smallest detail, ingenuity of plot and situation and a caustic 
comic sense are the characteristics of this rich and excellent 
piece of work, and it contains some episodes, such as Winnie's 
pursuit of the violinist as he makes a princely exit from the 
concert room, which are packed with some remarkable obser- 
vation. It is too long to indicate any but the final gesture 
of this vivid bounder: ‘* he blew another mouthful of smoke, 
and with the hand in which the cigarette still burned he waved 
it backwards. Then he went out and was caught in the 
flickering glass of the revolving doors.” 

The melodramatic accident which concludes the book is, 
however, most unconvincing, possibly because it is an accident 
which is attempting to be arbitrary and inevitable at the same 
time. 

The comedy of All Kneeling is crisp, dry, and glittering, 
and Miss Parrish allows no tragic fires to catch it. The only 
tragedies that Christabel Caine permitted were her own 
entirely spurious ones. Of all her adoring friends and kindly 
Quaker relations, Uncle Johnnie alone saw through the mask 
of nun-like holiness, self-sacrifice, and spiritual airs and graces, 
to the selfish and hypocritical soul within. And when Uncle 
Johnnie died, Christabel, who had been on the point of sinking 
into the arms of another woman’s fianeé, sank skilfully to her 
knees instead and cried in a choking voice, ** I have felt as if he 
were the one person in the world who—understood me—and 
now I—I—....” With cruel delight Miss Parrish steers this 
exasperating hypocrite through childhood, life among the 
artists in New York, engagements, marriage, and a sugary, 
literary success, letting her expose her own desperate hollow- 
ness of mind and heart. The process, while continuously 
amusing, becomes in the end a trifle repetitive and thin for 
the simple reason that Christabel has it all her own way. In 
sticking her claws into her victim and enjoying the sport, 
Miss Parrish has overlooked the important fact that Christabel 
must have aroused as much opposition, envy, and bitterness as 
worship ; Miss Parrish’s wide opportunity has thus dwindled 
to a mean and narrow triumph. Uncle Johnnie would not 
have been alone. 

After the narrow exactitude of All Kneeling, Afternoon 


and Twilight of Vanda Pinelli is a vague and diffuse book, 
as the publisher’s note recognizes. It runs, ‘ Characters in 
Life are as vague and diffuse as a Kaleidoscope and they have 
their phases, their waxing and wanings, more profound than 
those of the moon.” This is all very well for characters in 
“ Life,” but novelists are not entitled to the same liberties. 
This author’s second prelude—the first was ‘“ Prelude to a 
Rope for Myer *’—hurries through the mind and talk of Vanda 
Pinelli, who failing to attain the splendours sinks deeper into 
the miseries of the courtesan, until she is sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment for larceny. Leaving her poet on the 
Riviera and coming to London, she is forced by poverty to 
the streets. She is befriended by an Oriental musician and a 
collection of sententious artistic young men, but drifts into 
thieving and prostitution. Vanda Pinelli is a bundle of 
negations. Her struggle to impose her dominating personality, 
to decide what she wants, and to direct her vague and fiuid 
Italian spirit into its natural channel—whatever that may be 

might have been made remarkable, if the author had been 
content to describe it as he has described the Italian slum 
scene or the final horrible rencontre with the old poet-lover in 
London. But the ‘ waxing and wanings”’ of Vanda Pinelli 
are neither ‘* profound ” nor interesting. Vo a B 


WHERE THE HEART LIES. By Ruth Brockington 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—This is a particularly charming 
novel of the quieter kind. Lyndsey Lee, a cultured, dignified, 
orderly woman in her mid-thirties, has lived for some years 
in pleasant rural seclusion when duty suddenly compels 
her to make a home for two orphaned nieces with independent 
means. Molly, the younger sister, is disconcertingly spon- 
taneous and exuberant, while Jennifer, with her brooding 
artistic temperament, is a mystery and a problem. The story 
describes the separate—or, rather, the overlapping—romances 
of aunt and nieces. Miss Brockington is guilty to some extent 
of manipulating her characters to suit her underlying thesis— 
namely, that there are three main types of lover. One loves 
with the heart alone, another with the brain alone, and the 
third with heart and brain combined. But, apart from slight 
touches of exaggeration and improbability, the story is 
uncommonly natural, and displays great delicacy of observa- 
tion, intuition, and humour. 


A VILLAGE MATCH AND AFTER. By M. D. Lyon. 
(Nash and Grayson. 3s. 6d.).—This story purports to be 
the narrative of an amateur cricketer who goes with a friend 
to a country house-party in Suffolk. There is a village match 
in which the host, Sir William Trent, three of his sons, the local 
parson, the head gardener, and the cowman are among the 
* Home” fifteen. Connoisseurs of the game will revel in 
the account of this rustic match as given by the famous 
Cambridge and Somerset player. In one sense Mr. Lyen is 
unmerciful ; but in another sense. his description, being so 
thoroughly alive to the humours and humanity of the contest, 
reflects the best spirit of sportsmanship. The game is inter- 
rupted by the news that Sir William’s fourth son has been 
kidnapped, together with the horse which he had proposed 
running at the ‘** Derby ” on the following day. The story 
from this point develops into a burlesque detective yarn, 
with an intermingled love comedy. It is the broadest of 
broad farce, but will prove very good fun to readers who do 
not demand sublety with their humour. The climax is a 
neat and genuine surprise. 

SPEEDY DEATH. By Gladys Mitchell. (Victor Gollanez. 
7s. 6d.)—Speedy Death is above the usual run of detective 
stories. The heroine, or villainess, is a psycho-analyst, and 
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we think Miss Mitchell must be almost the first champion in 
fiction of this much-abused class. The whole book, in fact, 
turns upon the obsessions of a young woman whose natural 
‘desires have been suppressed, and on their effect on her 
actions. Though, therefore, the plot is no more like life than 
that of any other detective story, it has been found possible to 
provide a new type of clue for the reader, though the police are 
as obstinate as ever, and to dispense again with that mechani- 
zation of criminal life which has become so prevalent in the 
detective novel to-day. 


The Magazines 


In the Nineteenth Century for this month there are two good 
articles, one on the Flemish question by the Comtesse de 
Meciis, giving an admirable short history of the Frontist 
movement, and the second on the * Value of Church Estab- 
lishment for Religion,’ by the Rey. J. 8. Boys-Smith. The 
latter shows more thought than we have yet seen applied to 
this subject. It emphasizes the fact that the real authority 
in the church is not centred in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
and this is timely when such a strong effort is being made to 
assert the authority of the bishops. Mr. McKachran contri- 
butes a clear and interesting article on the humanism of 
Professor Babbitt in certain aspects, but should not have 
allowed himself the remark that “ the millions who perished” 
in the late war “only seemed to deepen the impression of 
the littleness of man.” It betrays an ignorance of modern 
issues which is perhaps the besetting sin of those who follow 
the new humanism. 

The English Review has three articles of importance, the 
first being on the “ British Industrial Mission to Russia,” 
by Mr. Ernest Remnant, who led it. The whole article is as 
moderate and firm in tone as we should expect from one who 
has to deal with practical issues, and should do much to allay 
the fever of controversial polemics in which this subject has 
been involved. ‘“ Britain and Russia, 1907 and 1929,” by 
Mr. Charles Tower, should be read in conjunction with it. 
These articles deal with the desirability and the possibility 


of resuming diplomatic relations, and are constructive 
and hopeful in tone. Another article worth reading is 


** Western Wine in Eastern Bottles,” by A Son of Han, in 
which we see the Westernization of China through Chinese 
eyes, a sufficiently edifying spectacle. 

The Fortnightly includes an article from the pen of the late 
C. EK. Montague, who, writing of Stevenson, conveys his devo- 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY or GIBRALTAR [~ 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH, Author of “ Children |= 
in the Wood,’ “ The Lover,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 
GeraLp GouLp in The Observer: “1t would suffice 
to give distinction to a whole year of novel- 
production.” 


THE MIDNIGHT BELL 
By PATRICK HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Rope,’ 
** Twopence Coloured,” etc. 7s. Od. net 
Hucu Watrote: ‘The book is full of creative 
power, and has the beauty of a young, humorous, 
tender, but never sentimental view of human 
beings.” 











N.B.—These two novels are recommended 
this month by the Book Society. = 


10 Orange St. W.C. 2 ee 
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tion to the cause of English prose, and his power of illuminatip 
his subject. There is also a poem by Mr. Edmund Blunden, 


in which he seems to have taken the pen from the hand of 7 


Mr. Robert Graves in his younger days. ‘* The Geographer’ 
Glory ” is, however, rather inconclusive. We turn the page 
expecting to go on reading and are, it is only fair to say, very 
disappointed when we find no more. Sir John Marriott, in 
“The Answer of Demos,” leads steadily up to certain conclusions 
and then weakly fails to draw them, concluding instead with 
an expression of mild good will to Mr. Thomas. We fancy that 


there will be few, other than the parliamentary Conservatives, 
who will share his surprise that the Trade Disputes Act (1927) | 


* evoked no chord of responsive gratitude.” 


In the Contemporary Sir George Paish is at his old task of 7 


“ 





Ta 





making our flesh creep about the probable consequencesof © 


reparations, now that there is some prospect of effective pay- 
ment being made. In this he has the backing of no _ less 
an expert than Bismarck who, after making the practical 
experiment, declared that after her next victory Germany 
would pay the indemnity. Dr. E. J. Dillon writes on his 


“Impressions of Soviet Russia,” and Miss Fedden Tindall | 


contributes a striking study of one method of handling the 
native problem, entitled “ Progress on the Gold Coast.” 
Mr. George Glasgow, writing on the work of the Reparations 
Experts and on America and the World Court, is, as usual, 
both accurate and illuminating. 

The Empire Review contains an exceedingly practical and 
“ first hand” article by Sir Hesketh Bell, G.C.M.G., on the 
* Liquor Problem in West Africa.” It has also a short sketch 


coat ee 


entitled “ Vikings of the South,” by Mr. Lawrence G. Greene, | 


describing the whale fishermen of the Antarctic. This is good 
enough in itself, but should be avoided by anyone who has 
read Moby Dick. 

The National Review devotes almost half of this number 
to the ancestral voices of Conservatives, prophesying woe, 
but without any alternative to suggest. The lesson most of 
them seem to draw from the election is that they were not 
conservative enough, and also that the Liberals, since they 
interfere with Conservatives, have no right to exist. 
may be true, but it is not helpful, nor hopeful for the future. 
It is refreshing to find Mr. Locker-Lampson, M.P., writing an 
admirable short sketch called ** Point to Point.” ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Germany Ten Years Ago,” by Major-General C. E, 
Pollock, C.B., D.S.O., is also particularly good, as it leaves 
the overworked ground of psychological theory, and gives 'a 
Vivid description of the facts of German life at the time. 

Blackwoods continues to make the inarticulate audible, 
undeterred by the fact that the inarticulate is so often con- 
cerned. with the trivial. There is, however, an excellent paper 





This t 


sore 


by Mr. R. S. Garnett on the relations of Dumas and Maquet, | 


with special reference to the authorship of the Three Musket- 
eers. It is called “ The Genius and the Ghost,” and should 
satisfy lovers of Dumas that their affection is not misplaced. 


_Finally, may we appeal to this and other periodicals against 


the many loose enclosures, advertisements, appeals, book- | 


marks, and what-not ? 
number recently the floor was bedewed with no less than 
three, and two more were afterwards found. They are calcu- 
lated to endear to the reader neither the periodical nor the 
advertiser. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded to Miss I. D. Gray, ‘‘ Ellamore,”’ Essex 
Road, Mount Eden, Auckland, New Zealand, for the 
following :— 


Questions on Quotations on Birds 


Where are the following quotations to be found ? 
1. “ The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here.” 
2. “ Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 
3. “ Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 

4. ‘A widow bird sate mourning for her Love 
Upon a wintry bough.” 

5. “‘ He grasps the crag with crqoked hands 
Close to the sun in lonely lands.” 

6. ‘ Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar.” 

7. “ Not the widest-winged condor on the Andes could, twice 
in succession, send out such a yell from the cloud shrouding his 
eyrie.” 

8. ‘ She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast uptill a thorn.” 
9. “ Bell-bird in the leafy deep 
Where the ratas twine —.’ 
10. “ The owl for all his feathers was a-cold.” 
11. “The many wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery 
home.” 
12. ** And the dove came to him in the evening, and lo! in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off.” 


thou light-winged Dryad of the Trees . Pe 
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Answers will be found on page 32. 
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Church 
[Pastoral=Lid 
Society 


ORDINATION FUND. 


THE SHORTAGE OF CURATES 
continues to be very serious. The PASTORAL WORK 
in thousands of Parishes is being sadly CRIPPLED and 
Incumbents are breaking down with overwork through lack 

of staff. 
The C.P.A.S. is helping to fill the gaps in Evangelical 
parishes by giving grants to suitable men towards the cost of 
their training. Att the present time it is assisting 76 men at 
the Universities and Theological Colleges. But th FUND 
is NOW EXHAUSTED, with the consequence that 
MANY others, on the Waiting List. will be PRE- 
VENTED FROM GOING FORWARD with their 
tranng UNTIL SUFFICIENT MEANS ARE 
FORTHCOMING. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by 
THE SECRETARIES, 


Church Pastoral- Aid Society, 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Please mark your contributions “ Ordination Fund.” 














Pleasure 


TO-DAY 


AND AMFETONS 
DAILY 


secures to every customer values in House — 
whica ar2 ne2ver equalled elsewhere. For example 


Lot 549. HAMPTONS’ ENTIRE STOCK of 


PERSIAN RUGS, 


STRIPS and CARPETS are being sold at greatly reduced 
prices. All these pieces are of outstanding merit and interest. 
They are, consequently, bargains which everyone who is out to 
buy "Pe sian Rugs will be glad to secure. 








Reduced from To Reduced from To 
ft.in. ft.in. £ s. d. & s.d. Ps in. ft.in. [oe a 3 &s.d 
4 3x3 2 aif G6 610 0 1x3 7 1118 6 916 6 
4 8x3 4 419 6 420 4 1x3 9 8 8 O 619 0 
410x3 6 619 6 5 70 10 3x3 Lt 419 6 420 
5 0x3 4 717 6 610 0 10 7x3 7 619 6 515 0 
5 1x3 4 419 6 420 1010x3 4 515 6 415 6 
56 2x3 8 619 6 515 0 lt Ox3 9 13 18 6 11 9 6 
5 7x3 9 6 9 6 5 70 Mh 62x83 7 619 6 515 0 
510x4 2 770 6 1 0 1k 9x3 8 7k G 610 0 
6 Ox4 1 818 6 7 7 @ 1k 9x8 11 3210 O 26 16 6 
6 2x3 4 6 9 6 g-2-¢ 12 &x3 6 717 6 610 0 
6 2x4 3 919 6 8 4 6 122 8x3 3 6 6 0 5 4 6 
@ 2x5 2 10 10 O 813 6 12 8x4 O 919 6 8 4 6 
G 7x4 7 0 610 1210x3 4 619 6 515 0 
610x4 5 13:13 +O 11 5 O 13 0x5 4 28 15 O 23 15 O 
7 0x3 10 6 9 6 570 13 4x3 2 619 6 515 0 
7 0x4 3 919 6 8 40 13 6x3 5 8 8 0 618 0 
a @xS £ 912 6 719 0 13. 10x3 5 717 6 610 0 
7 ix3¢ 619 6 515 0 13 11«3 10 9 9 O 716 0 
7 1x4 4 Is 6 77 @ 14 0x3 10 8 8 O 618 0 
7 3x3 9 619 6 515 0 4 2xZ EH 619 6 §15 @ 
7 &x4 @ a4 @ 6 10 14 5x3 9 919 6 8 4 6 
8 Ox4 4 818 6 yee a 14 7x3 2 8 18 6 a 2 @ 
8 5x4 0 \ a 6 1 0 14 9x3 1 717 6 610 0 
S 5%3 5 10 10 O 813 0 5 4x3 1 717 6 610 0 
9 8x3 8 8 8 0 619 0 15 5x3 6 919 6 8 4 6 
Siixa 3 419 6 420 15 10x6 6 3610 O 30 2 6 
Siixs $s 619 6 515 0 15 11K3 4 8 8 O 618 0 
10 1x3 4 77@Q 610 16 1x7 O 3418 6 28 16 6 
For hundreds of other unequalled bargains in Furniture, Carpets, 
Furnishing Fabrics, Linen, Wallpapers, Antiques, Pianos, China, 


Ironmongery, etc., see 
J» ’ 


HAMPTONS’ post free SALE CATALOGUE 









Pall Mall East, S.W.1. SALE ENDS 3\lst inst. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Rly. Stn, in Great Britain, 





Cruises 





CRUISES from 
LONDON or 
SOUTHAMPTON* 


*July 13. Spain, Monaco, Corsica, 
c. 13 days; from 


44 gns. 


Bergen and the Fjords. 
13 days; from 20 gns. 


July 20. 


*July 27. 


Venice, 


27 days; 


Dalmatia, 
Rhodes, &c. 
from 55 gns. 


Aug. 3. Norway, the Northern 
Capitals. 20 days; from 


7 gns. 


Aug. 30. Athens, Constantinople, 
&c. 22 days; from 


55 gns. 
7. Athens, Venice, Dal- 


matia, &c. 28 days; 
from 54 gns. 


Sept. 


For 


P. & O. 





SUMMER DAYS on the MID ‘LAND SEA 





Cabin plans and picture handbook apply: 


(F. H. Grosvenor—Manager), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Telephone No.: 


ettisaaiai a 


P.&O. 


GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, 
TANGIER. 


Weekly departures by 

P. & O. Mail Steamers 

on Fridays from Tilbury. 

Fourteen days at sea and 

ashore need cost no more 
than £20. 


For illustrated: booklet “ Short Sea 
Tours” address as below. 





CRUISES, 





REGENT 6960. 
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WILLIAMS AND 
NORGATE LIMITED =“ 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





SAINT GEORGE OF ENGLAND 
By G. J. MARCUS 


“Excellent book on the subject.”—Spectator. 
“A valuable contribution.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Excellent. Altogether it is a most 
interesting book.’—Oxford Chronicle. 
With Frontispiece. 


SIX BRITISH SOLDIERS 


By The Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, 
K.C.V.0O., LL.D., D.LITT. 
“ Prodigious.”—Observer. “ Brilliant and instruc- 
tive.”—Times Literary Supplement. “ Very good 
indeed.”—Nation. “Should be read by every- 
hody who takes an interest in the Army.”’—Field, 
With Six Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF UNARMED 
FORCES 
By Rear-Admiral M. W. W. P. CONSETT, 
C.M.G. 
New Revised and Cheap Edition. 
“A more terrible indictment has seldom been 
presented, and it is unanswered and unanswer- 
able.’—English Review. “The most extra- 
ordinary war book which has vet been issued.”— 
Lovat Fraser in the Sunday Pictorial. 
With Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT 


By ELBERT DUNCAN THOMAS, A.B., 
Ph.D. 
“Tt is so interesting that no one concerned with 
the theory of politics should miss reading it.”— 
The Nation. “Scholarly  analysis.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 18s. net. 


COMMUNIST RUSSIA 

The Hammer and the Scythe 

| By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 

“Interesting and brightly written narrative... 

| it cannot but prove stimulating and interesting 

| reading,” —Scotsman, “ Extraordinarily interest- 

| ing book.”—Daily News. “Mrs. McCormick shows 
| herself a highly competent reporter.”—Nation. 

10s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 





| THE HOLY KABBALAH 
By A. E. WAITE 
“Has made a valuable addition to the compara- 
| tively meagre literature on the  subject.”— 
Manchester Guardian, “Standard work on the 
subject.’—Expository Times. ‘The most con- 
siderable work on the subject that has yet 
appeared in English.”—Jewish Chronicle. 
Illustrated, 30s. net. 


| 

| ETHERIC ENERGIES 
By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.L, 
C.LE 


eRe 





“A revelation of the author’s accurate knowledge 
| in the various fields of Natural Sciences,”— 
| Western Daily Press. ‘“ Remarkable book.”— 
| Listener. 10s. 6d. net. 





38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
| LONDON, W.C. 1. 

















THORNTON 


_» BUTTERWORTH 
BOOKS faa 








THE POLISH CORRIDOR 


and the Consequences 


by SIR ROBERT DONALD, c.B.£E., LL.D. 
Author of ““ The Tragedy of Trianon,” etc. 


This study . . . is at once dispassionate 
and exhaustive. It contains a vast fund 
of information such as is obtainable no- 
where else in anyihing like the same com- 
pass, and the facts have been admirably 
studied on the spot and sifted by an 
authority who understands the law of 
evidence and whose one desire is that 


justice shall be done.” Daily Mail. 


Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 














PORTRAIT OF THE 


LABOUR PARTY 
By Egon Wertheimer 


London Correspondent of “ Vorwarts” and the 
“ Sozialdemokratischer Pressedienst.” 


5s. net 


@ Here is a book that opportunely and brilliantly 
discovers that Unknown Quantity—the British 
Labour Party. Written by a Continental Socialist, 
it throws into sharp relief new and unrecognized 
aspects of the Party, its history, its structure, and 
its personalities, 
“Full of penetrating observation.”—TJimes. 
“Dr. Wertheimer has sketched the British Labour 
Party with astonishing accuracy.” 

—Evening Standard, 
“A brilliant study.”—Daily News. 
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[We publish in this column ariicles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at 
home and abroad. _ They will. be written by correspondents who have visited the places described.} 

The Palio shut in by lofty rose-tinted walls. It surely held within 

it every tint of the stained glass of cathedrals, every 

. : 3 : - P 0ignant shade of sunset, every colour of ripe fruit 

io of Siena is a very ancient annual festival in which PO aaah bse Our I ’ 

(The Palio yf y f the purple of grapes, the ruddiness of wine. At last the 


a peculiar horse-race is the principal event. It was held on 
July 2nd, and will again take place on August 16th.) 


' Tur race is run in the Campo, the chief square of the city’ 


space for the spectacle. Thither we too went, and climbed 
to precarious seats on a narrow stand. The scene we looked 
© down on was thrilling in its mingling of lovely colours, its 
» historical setting, and its happy humanity. Siena’s Piazza 
js striking in that no wide streets break its outline, and the 
many-storied houses shut it in like the walls of an amphi- 
theatre—2 superb stage for display. In the middle of one 
side is the Palazzo Pubblico with its famous Torre del Mangia. 
Just below our stand is the reproduction of the Fonte Gaia, 
. Quercia’s fountain. 

It was 5.80 p.m. of an August afternoon, and the vast space 
seemed to have imprisoned even in its shadows some of the 
warm glow of the day. The harmony of colours was exquisite ; 
the walls of the old houses cream or creamy brown, rosy or 
ruddy, gay with the stronger notes of the silken draperies 
hung from the windows. The light-hearted crowd banked 
itself against the walls on stands, filled the loggias, clustered 
on flat roofs and took every foot of standing room in the 
enclosed space in the centre. The only space prepared for 
reservation was the racing track which ran round the circum- 
ference. In some way or other the great assemblage repre- 
sented an intimate and family cecasion, from which the rest 
of the world was shut out—the family house-walls all around, 
the grey-blue sky for a roof. 

The Palio has a history many centuries old, and the Torre 
has looked with impartial serenity on fierce fights and friendly 
contests. The origin of the festival belongs to Siena’s hard- 
fighting days; then her youths hardened their courage 
and disciplined their bodies by combats organized in this 
square, lances and stones as weapons. Later, games were 
sometimes milder, when a ball tossed from the top of the 
tower was struggled for by the champions gathered below. 
There was a time when the warlike cravings of youth were 
given an outlet in fights with bulls and buffaloes. It was 
from these harsher precedents that the present-day pageant 
grew. he first horse-races were instituted in 1650; in 
1675, the seventeen Contrade, (districts) were mapped out 
ach choosing a banner bearing an animal as a device, this 
to commemorate the fact that the shelters used in the bull- 
fights were built in the form of an animal. These brilliant 
banners are heirlooms, but till one learned their history their 
emblems were extraordinary—a two-headed eagle or a 
goose, a giraffe or a snail, a panther or a tortoise, a dragon 
or a caterpillar. 

The Palio of to-day falls in two sections—the “ flag- 
playing” and the horse-race, both having preliminaries to 
the grand finale in the Campo. In each contrada the group 
of performers chosen to represent it go to the parish church 
to be blessed ; with them goes their horse. Led by its jockey 
it paces sedately into the sacred place and stands to receive 
the blessing of the priest. The church ceremony is followed 
by a performance before the Archbishop in the square of 
the Duomo. Two men from each group “ play ” their great 
beautiful banners with marvellous skill, swinging them 
round their heads, leaping over them, tossing them in the 
air, a swirling medley of colour. 

Then comes the united scene in the Campo. We look down 
on the elegant mounted police shepherding the public from 
the track into the enclosure, the Fascisti standing by ready 
for emergencies. A signal bursts forth, the hum of voices 
drops low; the procession of mediaeval splendours emerges 
from the Palazzo and paces round the track. This is a civic 
occasion, and in the van must be the black and white ensign 
of the city and the state trumpeters; then the palace 
musicians and the city dignitaries; twelve pages carry 
wreaths for the victors; a lofty car hung with the flags of 
the competing contrade displays the Palio, the banner which 
Is to be the reward of the victor. 

Then follow at intervals the groups of the contrade, each 
consisting of drummer, two flag-players, a knight and his 
attendants, the jockey on a gorgeously caparisoned steed, 
and the racehorse led by a groom. Every group has a dress 
scheme of traditional cut and colour: olive and gold, crimson 
and gold and white, russet and orange and scarlet, heavy 
crimson and black, shining silver and black, the azure and 
white of the sky. Imagine the measured progress of this 
procession of colours, each section halting again and 
again to show off its flag-play. Place it on the pale 


ochre of the race-way, flanked by dense dark — crowds, 


course is filled from end to end with the moving groups ; 
the banners are flaunted and flung to the maddening rhythm 
of the drums; it is a climax of passionate colour. 

The pageant passed out. The track was swept, the starting 
place was roped off, the dangerous corner padded with mat- 
tresses was cleared of people. Silence spread over the crowds. 
Then floated out the soft and clear-toned voice of the old 
bell from the old tower—a bell like a benediction. 

From the gateway of the Palazzo issued the competitors, 
shorn of all gay trappings now, reduced to a very bare racing 
rig, minus saddle and stirrups, armed with the long thin 
whips called nerbi. It is perfectly understood that with these 
you may not only whip your own mount into frenzy but 
whip your rival’s into a backward frenzy. A small explosion 
is the signal for starting. Three times round the course 
they tear; at the mattress corner some are pitched against 
the padded wall; again the signal breaks out, and the race 
is over. Like a torrent the crowd pours round the winner, 
carabiniert conspicucus, for the citizens of unsuccessful 
contrade often treat the losing jockeys with hot Italian rage, 
whilst the winner may also need protection from his friends, 
who carry him off in a tumult of triumph. A month later 
the victors celebrate in full style. Every street in the conirada 
is a medley of fantastic lights; the supper banquet is set 
forth in the open air; at the head of the table, decked with 
the colours which it bore to victory and which are its privileged 
adornment for life, presides the horse. 


M. A. JOHNSTONE. 


New Reference Books for Travellers 


Baedeker’s ‘“* Austria” (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) is the 
twelfth edition of Baedekers ‘ Austria-Hungary” which 
first appeared as a separate volume in 1896. [t deals with 
the Republic of Austria, Budapest, Prague, and the Spas of 
North Bohemia. The description of Vienna, with its famous 
collections, many of them new or completely rearranged, 
has been considerably enlarged. Special attention is given to 
Austrian art, particularly of the baroque period. The book 
contains eighty-six maps and plans. 

Turning now to the British Isles, we have first The British 
Isles, A Complete Guide (Burrows, 3s. 6d.), which conforms 
very much to the conventional type, giving the main towns, 
with a short description, list of hotels, &c., and has sections 
*For Lovers of Old Churches,’ ‘ Notable Districts,” and 
others, including, we are glad to notice, a section on the 
industries according to their geographical distribution, a 
subject unduly neglected by many guides. 

Messrs. Burrows have also issued, at 1s., a Guide to the River 
Thames, which will be weleome to many Londoners, and to 
all who do not yet know all the charms of our greatest river. 
It is well illustrated with photographs and small line sketches, 
and there are, of course, all the requisite maps. 

The new Official Guide for Chichester is also well illustrated, 
and provides just what is needed by the casual sightseer: to 
this charming eld city, including in a very small compass 
everything from subsoil to bus services. The photographs 
are particularly good. 

Last but not least, there isa new “‘ Bell's Pocket Guide,” in this 
ease for Devon. The county has been adequately dealt with 
by Mr. S. E. Winbolt, who has a discursive style refreshing in a 
guide book, while at the same time he omits nothing of impor- 
tance. The illustrations and photographs, by Edgar and 
Winifred Ward, are good examples of the type familiar to all 
who have used these guides. 

Thirty or forty years ago the news of the arrival of a vessel 
from abroad was announced to Liverpool business men by the 


ringing of the bells of St.-Nicholas Church. Were the same 
custom observed to-day there would be an almost unceasing 


ringing of bells. The words “shipping news” conjure up 
romantic thoughts in most of us, and Mr. Stanley Salvidge’s 
article in the Cunard Birthday Number (the 89th Cunard 
birthday) gives these thoughts direction. This delightful 
magazine contains several interesting articles; Mr. Keble 
Chatterton writes with knowledge and understanding of the 
difliculties experienced in those far-away pioneer days of sea 
travel. The illustrations are profuse and beautiful, and 
the general production of this Birthday Number is admirable. 
[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.— Ed, SPEcTator.]} 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 22.) 

The annual Report of the Ross Institute (from the Ross 
Institute, Putney Heath, S.W.15) and accounts for 1928 
are encouraging reading, for the noble work it is doing in the 
prevention of malaria progresses and flourishes, in spite of 
the scanty funds available. Sir Ronald Ross wrote a number 
of books and articles last year, and is now revising his import- 
ant Prevention of Malaria, which deals with the mathematics 
of epidemics. One of his lieutenants, Sir Maleolm Watson, 
made an extensive tour throughout India, in the course of 
which he met Rao Bahadur Dr. Naidu, Sir Ronald’s assistant 
when he discovered the anopheles larvae at Secunderabad 
in 1897. Remarkably important researches are being made 
in London by Dr. Shaw-Mackenzie and by Sir William 
Simpson in the laboratory of the Institute in connexion with 
-ancer, and during the current year a number of cases have 
been treated, with satisfactory results. The Institute depends 
on voluntary contributions, and all sums given to it go towards 
work which has had, and will have, an incalculable effect in 
alleviating human misery. 

* * * * 


Two pages of Gibbon contain all that most people know about 
the Byzantine admiral whose story is fully told, for the first 
time in English, by Mr. S. Runciman in The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and His Reign (Cambridge University Press, 16s.). 
Yet once again, as always when Byzantine sources are properly 
used, the tale proves interesting and dramatic. Gibbon says 
that the usurper Romanus * does not appear to have possessed 
either the virtues or the vices of a tyrant.” Yet he secured the 
purple and held it for twenty-five years (919—944), he con- 
ciliated the Church, he put an end to the long Bulgarian war, 
and he gained a very substantial advantage over the Moslem 
enemy in the East, preparing the way for the greater triumphs 
of his successors. He might have died as emperor instead 
of as a monk, had not his ambitious sons dethroned him, thus 
giving opportunity to the partisans of the old royal house to 
regain power. Mr. Runciman’s able and attractive book is 
well worth reading. 

* a * 

The eight plates illustrating P. LZ. Debucourt in the 
Masters of the Colour Print series (The Studio, Ltd., 5s.) 
include ‘La Promenade de la Galerie du Palais Royal,’ with 
Mile. Ninon in the centre of its jolly crowds, and the even better 
known 2nd vivacious * La Promenade Publique” inspired, asthe 
Goncourts suggest, by Rowlandson’s ‘* Vauxhall.” There 
are also * Le Compliment, oula matinée du Jour de Ul An,” and its 
pendant * Les Bouquets, ou la féte de la Grand Maman,” of which 
the source is evidently J. R. Smith’s “‘ The Visit to the Grand- 
father,” engraved by William Ward. Mr. Malcolm Salaman 
supplies the succinct letterpress, which discusses the early 
work of the artist, and takes no account of the 500 or so 
prints, the fruits of his later years. 

* * * * 

The Conan Doyle Stories (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) is the 
companion volume to The Sherlock Holmes Stories, and will be 
equally welcome to many readers. There will be few who do 
not recognize among the many excellent yarns one or two 
which struck him at the time of their first appearance, and 
many which might well have done so. It is good to be re- 
minded, by the excellent classification of the book, in how 
many of the now popular types of story Sir Arthur was a 
pioneer, and it is certain that few of his imitators have sur- 
passed him. 

* % * % 


Murder and Mystery, by Evelyn Johnson and Gretta 
Palmer (Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin, 7s. 6d.) 
contains a number of moderately good detective stories. They 
are rendered more entertaining by the fact that the solutions 
of the various mysteries, instead of appearing in the course of 
the narrative, are given at the end of the book under seal. 
The stories thus appear in their true light, not as literature, 
but as parlour games, and the authors have realized the 
implications of this fact, and suppressed as far as possible all 
superfluous ornament and “love interest.” This book, 
therefore, cannot be * devoured,” but it will, we think, be 
none the less thoroughly enjoyed. 





Answers to Questions on Quotations on Birds 


1. “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (v. 13, Browning), 
2. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Sonnet” (No, 73). 3, “Il Penseroso ” (line 61, 


Milton). 4, ** Fragment from Charles I.” (Shelley). 5. “ The 
Eagle—Fragment ” (Tennyson).——6, ‘‘ Love in the Valley” 
(v. 5, Meredith).——-7. Jane Eyre (chap. 20, Charlotte Bronté). 


- 8. * The Nightingale ” (lines 9, 10, RK. Barnefield). 9, “ The 
Flowers ”’ (v. 5, Kipling). 10. ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes ”’ (line 2, 
v. 1, Keats). ll. *‘ Locksley Hall” (v. 34, Tennyson).——12. 
Genesis (chap. 8, v. 11). 13. Keats’ “* Ode to a Nightingale.” 


emphasized at the present time. 
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Finance—Public & Private) 
International Debts and Common 


Sense 


THERE is an old saying that if you wish to mak 
an enemy of a friend, accede to his request for , 
loan, when it will be found that gratitude is frequently 
succeeded by feelings of a very different character, 
Something of that sort may be said to have occurte 
in the financial relations between America and he 
Allies in the recent War. It may be quite true tha 
these liabilities were incurred in the form of goods supplied 
by America at War prices and that the debt has to 
repaid under very different conditions, but the fac 
remains that at the time that the debts were contracted 
the feeling towards the United States was one of gratitude 
for help rendered. To-day, however, when the burdey 
presses heavily, somewhat different sentiments ar 
expressed, and only quite recently Dr. Stresemann, during 


a speech in the Reichstag on the Reparations Agreement, | 


said: ‘“‘ We are not a colony of the French and English, 
It seems to me doubtful whether the whole of Europe i 
not in danger of becoming a colony of those who have beer 
more fortunate than we have.” The allusion is, of 
course, to the extent to which Europe seems to be almost 


entering into a state of economic vassalage to the United} 


States. : 
* Poor RELATIONS.” 

The matter is well dealt with in an article under the 
head of “ The Poor Relations,” which appeared in the 
Economist of the 29th June, and I am glad to draw atten 
tion to it because it brings out very clearly two ideas 
which I think need to be clearly recognized and strongly 
Needless to say, the 
Economist does not join in any reflections upon the justice 
of the United States’ claim in the matter of War indebted: 
ness. What, however, it does point out, and in ver 
forcible terms, is the fact that having exacted, as it 
were, the pound of flesh in the matter of War debt pay: 
ments, the United States Government—with a_ larg 
section of the people behind it—is making the problen 
of International Debt settlements well-nigh impossible 
by its high protective tariffs. “‘ To a Europe striving t 
export and thereby gain the means for foreign payments 
it will,” says the writer in the Economist, “* pass as a grin 
jest to-day that the latest revision of the American tarif 
is not all upward; there is one reduction on—garlic! Cau 
we wonder then,” the Economist continues, “ that our 
Paris correspondent pointed out last week, Europea 
Chambers of Commerce are talking of ‘ defence and secret 
weapons ’ against American protection ; that schemes fo 
a great development of British inter-Imperial trade hav 
received a fillip from the encouragement of Canadian 
statesmen ; and that protests against the new tariff have 
been received by the State Department at Washington 
from the Governments of twenty nations,” 

Bricks Wirnout Straw. 

I have headed this article ‘‘ International Debts ané 
Common Sense” because while in this matter of high 
protective tariffs the United States may be the arch 
offender, I suggest that the error is by no means confined 
to the United States. All countries concerned in this ques 
tion of International Debts and Reparation payments 
have constantly displayed the greatest inconsistency 1 
demanding, on the one hand, the utmost in the way 0 
payments whether in interest or Reparations from the 
debtor country, and then, on the other hand, making t 
difficult for the debtor country to cancel its obligations 
along the proper lines of an exchange of goods and ser 
vices. Even before the War the argument for protective 
tariffs was a poor one and, I believe, was contrary t 
the interests of international trade as a whole and evel 
to the interests of international peace. In those days, 
however, there was at least something approaching al 


equilibrium of trade, by which I mean that the net in 
debtedness of one nation to another year by year came 
well within the compass of settlement through the 
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HOW TO BECOME AN 
EXPERT LINGUIST 


Remarkable Success of New Pelman 
Method of Learning Languages 


VERYONE wishing to learn languages in the easiest 

possible way will welcome the new Pelman system 
of teaching French, German, Italian and Spanish without 
the use of English. 

People who have failed to learn languages by any other 
method are writing to say that the new Pelman plan has 
enabled them to master all those difficulties which 
formerly prevented them from “getting on” with 
French, Italian, German or Spanish. 

Here are a few examples of the letters now being 
received daily by the Languages Department of the 
Pelman Institute :— 

“TI have found the Italian Course as interesting and absorbing 


as the French Course.” (.B. 202.) 
“Tam delighted with the German Course, which I find most 
interesting. Your method is wonderful.” (G.D. 106.) 


“T heave learnt more French during the last three months 
than I learnt during some four or five years’ teaching on old- 


fashioned lines at school.” (S. 382.) 
“T have only been learning German for five months; now 1 
can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G.M., 148.) 


“This is the easiest and quickest way of learning languages. 
In eight months I have learnt as much Spanish as I learnt 
French in eight years at school.” (S.K. 119.) 

“T think the Pelman system wonderful and very interesting. 
I could hardly believe that with so little time taken one could 
learn so much (French).” (M. 1154.) 


“The Course is an ideal one—the student’s interest being 
held from beginning to end. In the majority of language 
courses, interest slackens before the student ts half-way 
through. Not so with the Pelman Course, and I shall safely 
recommend it to my friends as the ideal method.” (S.U. 112.) 
Amongst the advantages of the new method are the 

following :— 

First. It enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, Italian in Italian, and German in 
German. No English is employed, and consequently 
there is no translation. 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by 
heart. You learn the words you require by using them, 
and in such a way that they stay in your mind without 
effort. 

Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The 
Pelman method enables you to read, write, speak and 
understand a Foreign Language without spending 
months studying dreary grammatical rules. You absorb 
the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

Fourth. The method is learned through the post. 
There are no classes to attend. You can learn French, 
German, Italian or Spanish in your own home and at 
your leisure. 

This method enables you to read French, German, 
Spanish and Italian newspapers, journals and books, and 
thus to keep abreast of continental thought on any 
subject in which you may be interested. 
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The new Pelman itctienes 
method of learning a \ 
French, German, 
Italian and Spanish 
is explained in four 
little books, 








Gne describes the Pelman French Course. 

Another describes the Pelman Spanish Course. 
A third describes the Pelman German Course. 
A fourth describes the Pelman Italian Course. 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing for 
it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State which one of these books 
you want, and it will be sent to you by return, gratis and post free. 
Overscas Branches: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas.§ NEW YORK, 
71 Hu est 45th Strect. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natel 
Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipere Road. 








CIVILIZED 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 
JEAN LILLY 


A family tragedy of envy, greed and murder, 
set against the tranquil background of a vener- 
able house and characters which are quietly and 
delicately drawn. This tale, though sinister 
enough to startle the connoisseur of crime, strikes 
a new note of culture in the department of 
horrifying literature. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MEN OF SILENCE 
LOUIS FORGIONE 
This novel, describing the last murderous activi- 
ties of the Camorra of Naples, “ combines the 
solid interest of a historical novel with the thrill 
of a detective mystery story.’"—Morning Post. 
7s 6d. net. 


* * * 


FAMOUS HOUSES 


and Literary Shrines of London 
A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 

Illustrated by Frederick Adcock 
The editor of The Bookman has here brought 
together much scattered historical and anecdotal 
detail of literary London down the ages. An 
ideal book for holiday reading, at once erudite 

and entertaining. Cheaper Edition. 5s. net. 


























HAIL! 
ALL HAIL! 


by NORAH C. JAMES 


Author of Sleeveless Errand, which, banned 
last March, caused much ink to flow. 


Price 7s. 6d. net, the first 50 copies being 
numbered and signed at 21s. 


Everyman: ‘A very pleasant book, which 
one leaves with reluctance. Miss James has 
a fine sense of character; the whole book is 
vivid and alive. . . . Altogether an ovti- 
standing piece of work.’ 


FRANCOIS AND KATHERINE 
by G. LAURENCE GROOM 


Demy 8vo; 565 copies at 7s. 6d., the first 50 
being numbered and signed at 21s. 


Vigorous and enchanting, this deals, in notable 
verse, with the love-story oi the poet Villon. The 
very air of the Middle Ages and the authentic cry 
of passion are here. 





SCHOLARTIS, 
30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT WITH A SOCIAL PURPOSE. 


WELWYN PUBLIC UTILITY 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


FURTHER ISSUE OF HOUSING BONDS. 











Directors : 
Sir Treopore G. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., J.P., Chairman. 


Sir A. Kave BUTTERWORTH. i. DM. GRAY. 
James R. Farqguyarson. RK. B, Petre, 
Lievt.-Cot, F. E. FREMANTLE, M.P. Captain R. L, REIss. 


Kicrarp C, WALLHEAD, M.P. 


One of the great social problems since the war has been that of housing. 
Great national efforts have been devoted towards its solution, but large 
numbers of private individuals are anxious to assist. 


Investors are offered the opportunity of helping in a practical way by 
investing in Housing Bonds which bear interest at 6 per cent. The figures 
contained in the prospectus show that the rents from the houses will be 
sufficient to cover all outgoings, together with the interest on these Bonds. 
The Bonds, however, are further guaranteéd, both as to principal and interest, 
by Welwyn Garden City, Limited. 

The Society has already built over 700 houses for letting. The rents vary 
from 10/-. The houses have 5 or 6 rooms, together with bathroom, tiled 
shed and garden, gas and electric light, and hot-water system. 


The Board is anxious to proceed with a further 300 houses as soon as 
possible. Owing to the number of industrial firms which have recently 
removed to Welwyn Garden City, there is a great demand for houses to let 
at weekly rents. 


REASONS FOR INVESTING. 

(a) Investors will be helping in the solution of an urgent social problem. 

(b) An investment of £50 to £150 is, on an average, sufficient to secure 
the building of one house (the remainder of the capital being found by 
loans on first mortgage). 

(c), The Society is carefully managed and its finances arranged so as to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to meet the interest on the Housing Bonds. 

(d) Over and above this, the investors have the security of the guarantee as 
to principal and interest by Welwyn Garden City, Limited. 

(e) Welwyn Garden City, Limited, hold the Ordinary Shares in the Society, 
and, therefore, the reversionary interest. After the payment of all 
obligations, any ultimate surplus revenue will form part of the revenues 
of Welwyn Garden City, Limited, its disposal being subject to the limita- 
tion of dividends contained in the Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation of that Company. 


THEREFORE AN INVESTMENT IN THESE HOUSING BONDS COM- 
BINES SAFETY AND SECURITY WITH AN IMPORTANT SOCIAL 
PURPOSE. 





Write for a copy of the Prospectus to the Secretary, Welwyn Public Utility Society, 
Limited, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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exchanges or through moderate gold shipments to cover 
such balances as were rendered necessary by adverse 
exchange movements. To-day, however, the situation 
is completely changed, and in place of this comparative 
equilibrium of trade we have a position where the United 
States is overwhelmingly the creditor country, thus 
making it natural that there should be a steady flow of 
goods and services in that direction to adjust the financial 
equilibrium. On the other hand we have the United 
States ever since the War insisting on a full recognition 
of war indebtedness, and yet with equal determination 
imposing tariffs of a character making international 
settlements well-nigh impossible. 
First Cast Our THE BEAM. ... 

Very properly, however, the Economist does not confine 
its article to a mere indictment of high tariffs in the 
United States, but reminds us that America might also 
have something to say at the bar of world opinion. 

“Her case, says the writer, is that, in the last analysis, there 
is no reason why Europe (regarded as an integral whole) should 
be a ‘poor relation,’ for she is a continent of greater aggregate 
resources and productivity than the United States; that her 
poverty is due to her own faults, to her nationalistic subdivisions 
and economic rivalries, to her slowness in learning and applying 
the secrets of modern industrial success, and to the inability of 
units to substitute co-operation for division. There is very 
great force in these contentions. For many of her present troubles 
Europe has herself to blame. Great and urgent are the tasks of 
self-help that await her. She must frankly face the fact of the 
shifted world balance of economic power, and she must face it 
with courage and determination and without cringing. 


In other words, Europe, before endeavouring to extract 
the mote from the eyes of her brethren across the 
Atlantic, will do well to perceive the beam in her own eye, 
for in many of the European countries financial recu- 
peration and progress during recent years have been sorely 
hampered by the raising of high tariff walls, while these 
same tariff walls have also rendered difficult the task of 
bringing about greater political amity between the 
countries concerned. Moreover, in some of the European 
countries—and I believe nowhere more than in our own 
—there has been a total inability to recognize the 
economic loss inflicted by the War and the consequences 
which follow upon those losses. By the arrangement 
entered into with the United States for the funding of 
our own indebtedness to that country, we have recognized 
the claim to be just, and if therefore the present situation 
means that there must be simpler living, harder working 
and less buying of luxuries from abroad, the sooner we 
unitedly take up our task of carrying the burden and of 
striving to lighten it in the only way in which such 
burdens can be lightened, the better it will be. 
WorKERS FOR PEACE. 

Nor do I think I shall be unduly straining the point if 
I say that the exercise of this spirit of common sense in 
refusing to place tariff obstacles in the way of debtor 
countries is essential in the interests of international 
peace. It may be all very well to enter into peace pacts 
and to preach the gospel of disarmament, but these, 
after all, are partly matters of sentiment. To exorcize 
the war spirit, another spirit, that of mutual good will 
and co-operation, has to be substituted. Given a 
sufficient ground for discontent and _ dissatisfaction, 
the way will always be found towards war, whether 
civil or international, and that is why I believe that 
those who are working to bring about international 
financial co-operation, having for its object the promotion 
of the prosperity of all nations, are, perhaps, the truest 
workers in the cause of international peace. ° 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Larce Goipd EFrriux. 

Monetary influences have again dominated the Stock Markets 
during the past week and British Funds and kindred securities 

ave been adversely affected by the further heavy drain of gold 
abroad, chiefly to Germany. The stringency in Lombard Street at 
the end of the half-year was almost unprecedented in its severity 
and the borrowing at the Bank of England was very large. 
Moreover, even after the turn of the half-year there has been a 
renewal of gold exports and an unfavourable feature in the 
situation is the fact that, in spite of gold shipments abroad, 


the Foreign Exchanges continue to move adversely. Much 
of this is due to special causes such as German borrowing 
abroad and the fact that France has been taking pains to 
keep large balances in the United States in case she should be 
called upon to repay obligations to a total of about £80,000,000 
maturing on August 1. Briefly, the matter turns upon 
whether the French Government ratifies during the next few 
weeks the Washington Debt Agreement, in which case there is 
a provision enabling this August maturity to be deferred for a 
considerable period. Not unnaturally, the continued drain of 
gold from London has occasioned some talk as to the possibility 
of a further rise in the Bank Rate here to 64 per cent. and 
with that possibility looming. ahead, it is, of course, not 
surprising that there should be little disposition to acquire 
gilt-edged securities. 
* * 1 


Tea Prortts. 

In view of the big jump in trading profits of the International 
Tea Company's Stores, it is scarcely surprising that the 
directors should have decided to make a further issue of 
capital. For the past financial year the trading profit was 
£675,919 as compared with only £579,553 for the previous 
year. The net available profit, after debiting all charges, 
including £50,000 for depreciation, is £546,636. The directors 
are now adding £150,000 to the Reserve and are paying a 
final dividend of 16 per cent., making 30 per cent. for the year, 
with a carry forward of £131,750. A similar sum was placed to 
the Reserve a year ago while the dividend for the year was 
25 per cent. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The latest financial statement of the National Bank of New 
Zealand for the year ending March 81st last is a very satis- 
factory one. Gross profits show a rise from £684,341 to 
£693,715. There was also an increase in expenses, but in 
spite of that the net profits were also up slightly at £290,582. 
The directors maintain the dividend of 12 per cent., with a 
2 per cent. bonus, and £10,000 is allocated to premises, the 
allocation to pension and gratuity funds being raised from 
£10,000 to £11,000, with a balance carried forward of £155,154. 
In New Zealand there has evidently been an increase in 
demands for accommodation, Advances having risen from 
£9,212,388 to £10,361,671. Deposits show a _ moderate 
decline for the year. 

* * * * 
Tue Ercutr-1our Day. 

At the recent annual meeting of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, 
the chairman referred in moderately hopeful terms to the 
general outlook, stating that after several] years of diflicult 
trading conditions, the current year had te appearance of 
becoming less so in some directions. '™n this connexion he 
emphasized the probability of assistance being received from 
the wise measure of derating by the late Government. He 
added: * If no political difficulties arise, I look forward with 
confidence to a period of increasing prosperity throughout our 
great organization.” Incidentally, however, Sir John Field 
Beale made some striking comments on the eight-hour day 
question, expressing his opinion that without the eight-hour 
day the coal trade of the country could not have survived, 
while it had brought about a gradual improvement in 
employment in South Wales. 

* * * * 
PnuorENtrx OIL. 

The Phoenix Oil and Transport Company did well last year, 
for, notwithstanding the low level of prices, profits were 
increased from £223,553 to £239,099. The conservative 
policy as regards dividend distributions is maintained, 
however, the dividend announced being only 6d. per share. 
A sum of £213.506 is added to various reserves, including 
£200,000 to investment reserve, while the substantial amount 
of £142,175 is carried forward. It is stated in the report that 
during last year the policy of the management was to 
improve the methods of producing and refining and to effect 
general economies, no effort being made to increase the output 
of crude oil. During the current year, however, to gajn the 
full advantage of the improvements, drilling activities have 
been increased and for the first five months of the year 
production showed a considerable increase and is reported 
to be steadily advancing. 

* * * * 
A PUBLISHING CONSOLIDATION. 

The past year has been a good one in the publishing trade 
as carried on by George Newnes, Ltd., and at the recent annual 
meeting the chairman, Sir Frank Newnes, made the interesting 
statement that it had been considered desirable that the 
relations already existing between the Newnes Company, 
the C. Arthur Pearson Company, and Country Life should be 
made still closer, and a scheme with the object of further 
consolidating the concerns was being formulated. A similar 
statement was made by Lord Riddell at the mecting 
of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
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A GENEROUS BEQUEST. 

The City is always appreciative of generous recognition by 
testators of those who, in however small degree, may have 
aided the building up of the fortunes which have been left 
behind. The announcement, therefore, that the late Lord 
Revelstoke’s will provided for a year’s salary to be given to 
each member of the permanent staff of Baring Bros. of at 
least three years’ service, with assum equal to one year’s pension 
to each retired like member who was in receipt of a pension 
at the time of the testator’s death, gave general satisfaction 
in financial circles. The generosity and the general character 
of the bequest was, however, regarded as thoroughly in 
harmony with the late Lord Revelstoke’s character. Through- 
out his life, he was devoted to business in the best sense of the 
word, and achieved at one and the same time a great fortune 
and a reputation for honourable conduct far greater even than 
the fortune which he left behind. Incidentally, I notice that 
by reason of the size of his estate, the Exchequer will benefit 
to the extent of considerably over £1,000,000. 


% * * * 


A VETERAN BANKER. 


Ilowever well earned—and in this case never was 
a retirement better earned—the City always learns with 
regret of the retirement of those who have taken an active 
part in City affairs. The regret expressed, therefore, by the 
directors of the Midland Bank Ltd., in announcing the 
retirement of Mr. E. W. Woolley, a joint managing director, 
after completion of more than forty-six years’ service, is 
fully shared by banking circles and by the very many who 
have come in touch with Mr. Woolley. He entered the 
service of the bank—then known as the Birmingham and 
Midland Bank—in 1883 at its head office in Birmingham, 
Sir Edward Holden at that time being accountant of the 
bank. From that time they were close associates until the 
death of Sir Edward in 1919. At a later date he was appointed 
chief accountant and then assistant manager at the Thread- 
needle Street office, becoming a joint general manager in 
1914, which post he held until 1920, when he was appointed 
a joint managing director. How greatly the responsibilities 
of the modern bank manager of our big concerns have grown 
may be gathered from the fact that when Mr. Woolley first 
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COMPANY NOTICE. 





CABLES AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


_ Prawn dated 14th May, 1929, for merger of interests in Ordinary 
Stock in The Eastern Telegraph Company Limited, Ordinary 
Shares in The Eastern Extension Australasia and China 
Telegraph Company Limited, Ordinary Shares in The 
Western Telegraph Company Limited, and 7 per Cent. 
Cumulative Participating Vreference Shares, Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each and Ordinary Shares of 10s. each in 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company Limited. 


ot 


Ix Pursvance of the provisions of the above Plan and 
the Deposit Agreement therein referred to Cables and 
\Wireless Limited hereby certify that the above Plan has 
become operative and that on and after the evening of 
the 15th day of July, 1929, the Special Register referred 
to in such Plan and Deposit Agreement will be closed. 

Dated this 26th day of June, 1929. 

The Common Seal of CABLES AND WIRE- 
LESS LiMITED was hereto affixed in 
the presence of— 
j. C. DENISON-PENDER, 
Governor. 
EDWARD WILSHAW, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


Lecectra House, 
Moorcatre, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 





Noti.- The Plan and Deposit Agreement provide that after the zsth day 
of June, 1929, no one will be entitled to make a deposit under such Deposit 
Agreement or in any other way to accept the offer of exchange contained 
in the Plan unless the Company agrees to his so doing. Persons who are 
s of accepting the offer after that date should apply in writing to 

who will give them permission to accept subject to such 
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GREAT INCREASE IN SALES. 
SUCCESS OF THE RED SACK. 


THE annual general meeting of the Ship Canal Portland Cemon} 
Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on the 3rd inst. at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C. 

Mr. Oliver J. S. Pipor (the chairman) said that the not profit 
for the company’s fiscal year was £137,741, as compared with 
£138,708. Tho board recommended the payment of a diivdend 
of 8 por cont., less tax, on the ordinary sharos, placing £40,000 to 
depreciation and carrying forward £33,153. 

The company now owned one of the most comprehensively 
equipped and efficiently run plants in the country. Sinco Mr. H.§, 
Horne and his associates bought control of the undortaking, costs 
had beon materially reduced, and salos increased by nearly 50 per 
cont. The super-quality both of their ordinary coment and their 
Vitocreto had enabled them to treble the numbor of their customer, 
The company had justified the confidence of its sharcholders, and 
was now about to occupy a position of great importance and, he 
was confident, of increasing prospority. 

As to the progress of the Red Triangle group, of which this 
company was the senior membor, when ho first became chairman 
the controlled output was less than 200,000 tons per annum. Thanks 
to the acquisition of other new and modern plants, supplemented 
by the installation of mechanical improvoments, the group produe. 
tion had been increased to over 1,000,000 tons a year, while the 
capitalisation per ton of that substantial output was a good deal 
lower than that of their principal compotitors. The establishment 
of the Red Triangle group in that most favoured position in their 
industry had entailed an expenditure of no less a sum than £400,000 
in extensions to their various plants, but that substantial expenditur 
had accomplished its purpose in more ways than one. 

Dealing with the proposed merger of all the manufacturing 
‘companies into one central organisation, the chairman said that it 
had been the policy of the board not to restrict operations to the 
works at Ellesmere Port, but to co-operate with other plants in 
the production of cement at selective and strategic points, and, 
side by side with the production of a large and increasing output, 
the question of its distribution had been dealt with. The time had 
thus come when the interests of the shareholders in this company 
as well as of those in the associated companies of Greaves, Bull and 
Lakin (Harbury Works), Ltd., Holborough Cement, Ltd., and of 
the ordinary shareholders in the Dunstablo Portland Cement. Co,, 
Ltd., would best be served by a practical merger of such holdings 
under one central controlling company. 

The most simple and economic way in which that fusion of interests 
could be effected was to offer to the shareholders of Greaves, Bull & 
Lakin (Harbury Works), and the Holborough Cement Co., tho right 
to exchange their shares for fully-paid ordinary shares in_ this 
company. When the arrangements were completed, with the 
exception of a few outstanding sharos, this company would hold 
under one central control the entire assets of Greaves, Bull & Lakin ‘ 
(Harbury Works), Holborough Cement, Dunstable Portland 
Cement (subject to the preference shares), and Smeed Dean & Co. 
To carry out the various objects in view an increase in the oxisting 
capital had become necossary. The Board proposed to create 
850,000 new 73 per cent. convertible preference shares of £1 each 
and 15,000,000 new ordinary shares of 4s. each. It was proposed 
to issue the new preference shares, giving preferential consideration 
to existing shareholders ; part of the new ordinary would be sub- 
scribed in cash on satisfactory terms and tho balance would remain ? 
in reserve ; it was also proposed to convert the existing 15s. prefer- 
ence shares into £1 convertible preference shares, on the basis of 
four for three, and to give to all preference shareholders the right, 
at any time within three years, to convert a £1 preference shar 
into five ordinary shares of 4s. on payment of 30s. per preference 
share. 

Mr. H. 8S. Horne, addressing the meeting, said he could absolutely 
endorse everything that their chairman had said, especially in that 
their works had no equal in this country. When he, tho spoaker, 
became chairman of the Holborough Company that undertaking 
was not in a very satisfactory state, but to-day the Holborough 
Company was the cheapest producer not only in this country but 
in the world ; when he became chairman of Greaves, Bull & Lakin 
that company was not making anything like the profit it was to-day. 
The work that had beon accomplished in the last two and a half 
years in the organization as a whole was absolutely amazing. He 
would like to emphasize the fact that not one of the acquisitions 
which had been put into the merger schemo had been put in at other 
than the price paid for it: No profit had been made on them. 
The British Cement Products and Finance Company stood on 
exactly the same basis as the shareholders, and took their shares 
on the same basis. There had been no intermediary profits in any 
shape or form. 

Tho report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











as may be necessary with regard to dividends. Notice will be 
y advertisement in ‘The Times” and two other newspapers 
publi-hed in London when this permission is withdrawn, 





Full copies of the chairman’s speech can be obtained on applica 
tion to the Secretary. 
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THE GRANGE TRUST, LIMITED 


VALUE OF THE INVESTMENTS. 





SIR WILLIAM McLINTOCK ON THE OUTLOOK. 


Tue Third Ordinary General Meeting of the members of the Grange 
Trust Limited was held, on Wednesday last, at 71 Queen Street, 
E.C. 4. Sir William McLintock, G.B.E., C.V.O., presided. 

The Chairman said :— 

Gentlemen, I propose, subject to your approval, to take as read 
the Accounts for the year to May 31st last and the Directors’ 
Report, which have already been circulated to you. Income from 
investments, as shown in the Accounts, amounts to £56,896, and 
in this connexion I would point out that we have this year altered 
the form of our Accounts by showing the dividends received before 
deduction of Income Tax, the net amount of Income Tax payable by 
the Trust being shown as a specific charge in the Revenue Account. 
The income from investments brought into the Accounts represents 
only the dividends actually payable up to the date of the Balance 
Sheet, no amount being included in respect of dividends accrued 
at that date. The balance of net revenue for the y ear, after charging 
expenses of management, interest and Income Tax, amounts to 
£35,089, which, with the balance brought forward, gives a total of 
£35,792. From this sum the Directors have appropriated £12,637 
to meet the dividend on the 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Stock for the year and £1,469 to meet the dividend to November 
30th, 1928, on the New Shares which were issued in July of last 
ear. There has also been appropriated £5,000 to pay an interim 
dividend of 24 per cent. actual less Income Tax on £250,000 of 
Ordinary Stock, which was paid in December, 1928. 

This leaves a balance of £16,686, from which your Directors 
recommend that there should be appropriated £10,691 in payment 
of a final dividend at the rate of 3} per cent. actual less Income 
tax at 3s. 84d. per £ on £375,000 Ordinary Stock, making the total 
distribution for the year on the Ordinary Stock 6 per cent., and 
that there should be transferred to Reserve Account £3,750, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £2,245. You will observe from 
the Report that the Income Tax deduction from final dividends has 
been made at the rate of 3s. 83d. per £, giving effect to the adjust- 
ment of a small Dominion Tax Relief Claim which has now been 
agreed with the Inland Revenue authorities and the amount of 
which is now being passed on to the shareholders. The amount of 
£3,750 transferred to Reserve Account out of the Revenue of the year, 
together with the increase in the amount carried forward at the 
credit of Revenue Account—viz., £1,542, is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 1} per cent. gross on the present Ordinary Capital. 

With regard to the capitalization of the Company, you will 
remember that in accordance with the terms of the circular to the 
shareholders, dated July 6th, 1928, a further 250,000 shares of the 
Company then remaining unissued were offered to the holders of 
the Ordinary Stock standing on the Register at July 13th, 1928, 
in the proportion of two shares of £1 each for every £2 of Ordinary 
Stock held at the price of 21s. 6d. per share. On the shares being 
fully paid up they were converted into 50 per cent. each of Pre- 
ference Stock and of Ordinary Stock, ranking pari passu in every 
respect with the existing Preference and Ordinary Stock respec- 
tively. The issued Share Capital of the Trust therefore now consists 
of £375,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock and £375,000 
Ordinary Stock. The sum of £18,750 received by way of premium 
on the issue of these shares has been carried to General Reserve 
Account, making that Account, with the proposed transfer from 
Revenue of £3,750, a total of £30,000. 

Turning now to the investment position, while the date on which 
the Company’s financial year ended was a ‘ime of considerable 
depression on the Stock Exchange, the value of the investments 
held by the Trust at that date exceeded by a substantial amount 
the figure at which they appear in the Balance Sheet, and was in 
excess of the corresponding figure at the same date in the previous 
year. 

A detailed list of the investments has been submitted with the 
Report. The total number of securities held is 237, representing an 
average holding of some £3,700, while the largest holding of any 
one security is under £20,000. While it is difficult to state with 
complete accuracy the geographical distribution of the investments 
held, the following approximate figures will serve to give you 
some indication of the distribution of our investments :— 


Great Britain .. cd ae =e ea wee aeates 
British Colonies and Dependencies ae ee 36% 
U.S.A. as aia ae Be wa ae 9% 
Argentine ay as wa ee o. oe 4% 
Brazil ave 5 ua oa aid we 4% 
Central and other South American Countries a 63% 
Germany are are wa oe oe 9% 
Other Continental Countries ee ee 183° 
Sundries ee oe ee ee ve ve 2% 
100%, 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the funds are invested in Deben- 
tures, Debenture Stocks and Bonds, 20 per cent. in Preference 
Stocks & Shares, and 40 per cent. in Ordinary & Deferred Shares. 

Throughout 1927 and 1928 Security prices were steadily ad- 
vancing. A review of the course of prices on the Stock Exchange 
during the past half-year shows a considerable decline in most 
sections. While this tendency is symptomatic of reduced activity 
in many directions, your Board is in general satisfied with the 
prospects of your Company, and anticipates a continuance of 
profitable opportunities for the investment of its funds. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and the proceedings 
then terminated, 





1,250 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1928) - £291,176,098 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 

















Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 




















GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
LAND CRUISES 


By RAIL and ROAD 
WEEKLY to SEPTEMBER 30th. 








First-Class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sight-seeing Fees and Gratuities. 
SIX-DAY TOURS. 
Tour No 


1, Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern Hills and Shakespeare 
Country, 
2. Torquay, South Devon, Cornish Riviera, Plymouth, ete. 
3. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, ‘‘ Lorna Doone ” Country, Torquay, 
etc. 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR, 
The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, 
W.2, will send folder with full information to any address uPon 
application. 


12 Guineas. 


























FREE OF TAX 


SAVE. 32 5% Baia 


NTEREST 18 PAID hali-yearly—January ist and July lst—by this 

Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum trom 1/- to within £5,000. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOU RNE PARK 
BuiLDING Society 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. HuGues, D.p., and Ernest W. Bzarp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent jree of charge. 


Remittances “an be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
or Lloyds Ban 














ks. 
G. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.8., F.L.A.A., Manager, 
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joined the bank it had only five offices, whereas to-day the 
number exceeds two thousand. v2 ee as 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 

The Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation announces that its 
Court of Directors has accepted with regret the resignation of Mr. 
W. G. Ross, Chief Cashier to the Corporation, who has completed 
forty years’ service. Mr. R. E. F. Johns has been appointed to 
rucceed him. 

CABLES AND WIRELESS. 

From the official notice which appears elsewhere it will be seen 
that the plan for the merger of intere sts in Ordinary Stocks in certain 
of the Cable companies and Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company 
has now been declared operative. On and after ‘the evening of 
the 15th instant the Special Register referred to in the Plan and 
Deposit Agreement will be closed.’ 











PARK HOTEL. 


Own beautiful grounds, 
lkooms 


With 


" SPIEZ. ( Switzerland. 


| Most up-to- pe in Spicz. 
| 





8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. 
running water from 12 frs. 


1s ae 








ArRNeET, Proprictor. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated oy Royal Charter, 1835). 











Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 “apes Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eee eee eee eee = £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wee £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter a8 £4/500,000 


. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 


Are You Deaf ? 


o, you can be relieved by usin 


WILSON’ rs ‘COMMON-SENSE EAR ‘DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
no wire or string attachment. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLE 'T, mentioning Qc ee 
British Agent: D. H ILSON (Dept. 9), 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Park Rd., ‘Leith, EDINBURGH. 











THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 
Edited by L. P. JACKS, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 
God. By J. E. Boopin. 
Emergent Beauty. By Hugin Brown, D.Litt. 
Emergence and Freedom. By Prof. C. Ltoyp Morgan. 
Where Humanism Breaks Down. By W. J. Bryton. 


Theophilanthropy—An Experiment in Humanist Religion, 
By J. M. Tompson, M.A. 


Modern Science and Cosmic Purpose. 
M.1.Mech.E. 

Who are ‘The Fit” in Social Evolution? By T. Braitsrorp 
Rosertson, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

Darwinism and What it Implies. By the Bisunor or Exeter. 

Estlin Carpenter. By Prof. Percy Garpner. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Goethe. By A. W. Harrison, M.C., 
B.Se., D.D 

Co-Operative Welfare. By Joun A. Hosson. | 

What is Unemployment? By D. M. Setis, Ph.D. (London). 

Survey and Signed Reviews. 


By Hucu P. Vow tes, 


2/6 net. Annual Subscription, 10/- post free. 


Applications from intending subscribers for a free specimen copy 
should be addressed to the Publishers, 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 




















JOURNAL OF— 
PHILOSOPH ICAL STUDIES. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JULY: | 
MORAL VALUES Professor J. L. Stocks | 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD Leslie J. Walker, M.A, | 
THE RELATIVITY OF FREE WILL 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., MP, | 
FORM AND CONTENT IN ART 

R. G. Collingwood, [\I1.A, 
; SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW COSMOGCNY 
| } Professor H. Wildon Carr 
| SCIENCE IN PRACTICE Professor Leonard J. Russell 
| PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL LIFE 
C. Delis!e Burns, M.A., D.Lit, 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. 
Institute Notes. 





Correspondence. 


6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net post free. 





LONDON, W.C. 2 


| 
| 
| Price 3s. 
| 
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MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., 














at death can be pro. 
vided for £75 a yea 


£5,000 Sain ten: 30. 


proposer waits till age 50,-it needs £157 10s. 3 
year. 


Make the provision now. 
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No office publishes lower premiums for suc 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, F.C. 2 


No shareholders No commissitt 





LIBERTY TiLO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 

OF 
WORLD RED- TILED FLOOR 


OLD 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Fret 


Regd. DYMUTH Trade Mark 
KILLS MOTHS FOR SIXPENCE 


OBTAINABLE from all CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 
6d. per Tin of 12 tablets. 
6 oz. Sprinkler Drums, 1/3. 
1 Ib. Lever Lid Tins, 2/8. 








Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


EG. TRADE MARK). 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQMIRED. 


always stick 
44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9% 
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| By LADY AUGUSTA NOEL. Pp. 416. 7s. 6d. net. 
ocks 7 With an introduction by John Gore. | AT 1 
M.A. | “You have done a real service } “A great many yveaders will | i 
to letters by ‘rescuing’ this feel particularly obliged for this | IT 
MP hook I agree with you addition to the retriever minor } , 
HY about the masterly construction, agg cat FE seg | Full a will be _— on — . 
a which brings about so naturally | “ 7¢ is a first-class novel.” 
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a year environment. All this can be done -for a Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 
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CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


Please send a pound to-day to 
of Arran (Room 4), 
Street, Strand. 


18 Buckingham 


FUND 


The Earl 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a3 @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FINANCIAL 
cory OF SHEFFIELD £5 PER 
) 





CENT. MORT- 
GAGE LOANS. 

The TREASURER is prepared to ACCEPT LOANS 
of £100 and upwards (in multiples of £50) on security of 
the revenues of the Corporation, including the local rates, 
at £5 per cent. per-annum, subj ct to six months’ notice 
after the expiration of three or*five years. These loans 
are trustee securities. Interest is payable half-yearly 
on May ist and November Ist. The mortgage deeds 
are prepared free of cost to the investor. Wor further 
particulars apply to A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.S.A.A., City 
Treasurer, No. 16, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


PERSONAL 


Ty O LET (July—Aug.). Lady’s Flat, sea-front, Sidmouth. 
Bal., g.c., elec., maid. Bath. ,croquet ,&¢.— Box 1578. 











OUNG students received in large sunny house in 

Cromwell Road, 5.W.7. Preference given to girls 

from good schools. Health and comfort of students 

carefully considered ; supervision as desired by parents. 

House opens Sept. Ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
STEWART, Box 1572, the Spectator. 





OUNG Journalist wishes correspond any young man, 
or woman interested Shavianism, literature, music, 


Modernity & sense of humour essential.—Box No. 1577. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 
BRt*s BECK COLLEGE 
, (University of London). 

, Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 
F.LC, Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 





(AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages. A few vacancies 
Which quality for first-class appointments,—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 





)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Monetfiore, D.D., M.A. 
a Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
Concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 


INSTITUTE COL- 





OURNALISTIC TRAINING.—Advice and Tuition, 
e Novels, Short Stories, Articles.— Prospectus, Miss 
IRONSIDE, 73 Gower Street, W.C. Mus, 7449. 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 
Principal . . . . . Miss E. C. HiaGrns, B.A. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences on Thursday, 
October 3rd, 1929. The College prepares women students 


OYAL 


for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 








several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in March 


1930. For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway - College, Englefield Green, Egham, 
Surrey. 





YECRETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING by 

modern methods with written guarantee of salaried 

post on completion of training. Three Scholarships of 

£30, £20 and £10 awarded in September. Prospectus 

and all information from Mr. C. 8S. Munford, Kensington 

College, Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. ’Phone, Pad- 
dington 9046. Residential accommodation for girls. 





7_" E ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING, 


Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering :— 





PROFESSOR ALEXANDER L. MELLANBY, D.Sc., 
M.I.Mech. FB, 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM KERR, Ph.D., 
A.R.T.C., M.I.Mech.E, 

Electrical Engineering :-— 

PROFESSOR STANLEY PARKER SMITH, D.Se5 


M.I.E.E., A.M.Inst.C.E, 

Civil Engineering :— 

PROFESSOR GEORGE MONCUR, 
M.Amer.Soc.C.E, 

Mining Engineering :— 

PROFESSOR DANIEL BURNS, M.Inst.M.E. 

Chemical Engineering :— 

Professor of Technical Chemistry: THOMAS GRay, 
D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., F.1.C. 

Complete courses of instruction are provided, qualifying 
for the Diploma and Associateship of the College and 
for the Degree of B.Se. in Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 

Composition fee, 25 guineas per annum. 

Session 1929-30 begins on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
24th. 

Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus (gratis) may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 


B.Se., M.Inst.C.E., 





f\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential) 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
ments for qualified students, Syllabus from the 
Headmaster, 


ei HE LAW SOCTETY, 


The Council offers for award, in July, 1930, 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £40 each, tenable by persons 
intending to become solicitors, on conditions prescribed 
'n the regulations. 


Copies of the regulations may be obtained by writtea 
or personal application to the 
PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY, 
THE LAW SOCTETY, BELL YARD, W.C. 2. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Kd., Bediford.—Principal: Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 4 year.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
a a full-time experienced SECRETPARY and AGENT 
to the Conservative Party for a large industrial city in 
the North. Substantial salary offered for the right man. 
Six copies of the application and testimonials accompany- 
ing same to be sent not later than July 15th to Box 1576, 


EDUCATION COMMITT EE, 





arate, 


SALTASH COUNTY SCHOOL 
(Boys and Girls) 

Wanted, in September 1929, an ASSISTANT MAS- 
TER to teach English ultimately to Higher Certificate 
Standard, Ability to teach Latin to School Certificate 
standard will be a recommendation. Some experience 
desirable. Willingness to take an active part in the 
games essential. 

Salary in aceordanee with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to Mr. C. A. 
Hall, District Education Office, Saltash, and should be 
returned to the Head Master, County School, Saltash, 
not later than July 20th. F. R. PASCOE, 

Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
July, 1929 
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OME BUSINESS.—Ladies can make regular weekly 
income. Spare or full time. Artistic. FaScinating 





Materials free. Customers secured.—Mitchell’s 69, 

Newman Street, London. 

Vietaberiee 2 COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
) AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU 
A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the 
post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
Training Department (Men). 

The appointment, in the first instance, will be for one 
year, and the salary will be £300. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom three copies of application and testi- 
monials must be received on or before July 13th, 1929. 

bd. J. A. BROWN, 
University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
June 17th, 1929. 





U NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
READERSHIP IN GERMAN, 


The University Court will shortly proceed to fill the 
vacancy in the READERSHIP IN GERMAN caused by 
the appointment of Mr. W. H. Bruford to the CHALK OF 
GERMAN in the University of Edinburgh. 

The salary proposed is £600 to £700, according to expe- 
rience and qualifications. Duties to start on October Ist, 
1929, or as may be arranged. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 
requested to lodge theirnames with the Secretary to the 
University on or before Friday, August 9th, 1929, 
together with sixteen copies of testimonials and a full 
statement of qualifications, age and previous experience, 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the Secretary. 2 
H. J. BUTCHART, 


The University, Aberdeen. Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY O 
) FACULTY OF 





F BIRMINGHAM, 
COMMERCE, 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY, 
The Council of the University invites applications for 
the LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
Commencing stipend, £350 or £400 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience, Duties to 
begin on October Ist, 1929. ; 
Three copies of applications (accompanied by copics 
of testimonials or references) should be forwarded to 
the Registrar, the University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
s0 as to reach him on or before July 15th, 1929. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, : : 
Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
June, 1929, 


U NIVERSITY 





COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON, 
Applications are invited for the post of SK¢ RETARY 
POR EXTRA MURAL STUDIES. 
Duties will commence on October Ist, 1929. - 
Particulars of the appointment may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 
TNIVERSITY 





OF LONDON. 

The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest 
Cassel Chair of International Relations, tenable at the 
JFondon School of Economics. Salary, £1,000 a year, 
Applications (twelve copies) must be received not later 
than first post on September 13th, 1929, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, 8.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


eas 4 
7 ‘ NS HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 Ist place, 192 
| .f eke Ist 1.C.S., and Consular, 14 vthers.—Olde 

gehaw aid Davies, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3352. 


1PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
Ss Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution, Phonetics. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.0.2 
TEXHE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH, 
I Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or ‘phone: Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
5.W.1. Victoria 1646. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.-—-Fully 
s equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
neres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, «&c. For prospectus write to Rey. Canon W. I, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





4 ie NTON, QUEEN'S COLLEGE.— Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June, 








‘USSEX Highlands——Home School for a_ limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
jor children whose parents are abroad.-—Prospectus and 
particulars.--Mrs. Hollins, Yightields, Crowborough, Sx, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


——— SCHOOL FOR 
» 


SEDBERGH, 

Among the Jovely hills of Yorkshire, standing high 
in its own grounds with southern aspect, it occupies an 
ideal spot. The School is not a large one and has an 
excellent health record, while the educational side 
is thoroughly sound, leading up to Matriculation for the 
Universities. Fees are moderate, and girls are encouraged 
to work for an independent career. 

Principals: Miss #ERTHA M. SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss 
JESSIE AULD, M.Sc. Vice-Principal; Miss C, GORDON, 





GIRLS 
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A GLORIOUS 
HOLIDAY COUNTRY 


Norway provides holiday 
pleasures for everybody. The 
scenery is the finest and most 
varied in Europe.. Tremendous 
precipices, roaring waterfalls 
tumbling down to the deep 
fjords. Towering pine - clad 
mountains, smiling  flower- 
strewn meadows and deep 
lush grass. 


You need never have a dull 
moment: there is always some- 
thing to do and every day gives 
you 24 hours daylight. Hotels 
are comfortable and give you 
splendid food. English is 
spoken everywhere. Special 
terms for parties of sixteen or 
more. 

Ask your Travel Agent for 
illustrated official guide **Nor- 
way, Nature's Wonderland,” 
or send for a copy post free 
from :—- 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
TRAVEL BUREAU, NORWAY HOUSE, 
23b COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 


PRAM SRE RRS ER 
WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. Wales, 


R 
D Endowment 1711. 
Headmistress, Miss E, CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 











;SDALLE. 
4 


(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE) 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, 
Open also to Laymen’s Daughters. 

Hoarding aud Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress, Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.), 
Thorough general education,- preparations for examina- 
tions, good playing ficlds, all games. Prospectus on 
application to the Hon, Secretary, LYNpEsAy G, 
LANGWILL, C.A., 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, or the 
Headmistress at the School. 

Autumn Term begins September 24th, 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANK, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential, 


School for Girls, Tele.: “* Watford 616,” 





MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH —- SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 

Head-Mistress: Mrs. D, M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
{> Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rey. A. G. Sleep, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding Schoo 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 

acres in heaithiest part of Middlesex. 

Sion DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


i ILTON 








SUSSEX 

Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


i GROVE SCHOOL, Hindhead, moved from High- 
gate. Graduate staff, beautiful grounds 9 acres, 
Gym, games, country dancing. Excellent health record, 
Sound education and training, girls 8-19. Fees £40-42 a 
term, Headmistress :~- Miss k. M. FLETCHER, M.A. Oxon, 
TY\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff, 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas, 











W EXNTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CuAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davin, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
scholarships, 


~ 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


"RS. WALTER CURRAN highly recommends Gy 
_ Comtesse de la Calle, Paris, for English 
finishing their education. Moderate terms, Intervigy 
arranged.— Apply Box 1570, the Spectator. 
ee 6 


py nen, La Citronelle, CHATEAU D'ORX, 
\ —Miss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) Teceiveg y 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in 
own home.. Happy surroundings. Sunshine. Health, 


{WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, (ny. 
WO TEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing schoy 
for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Sci 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Es 
from and to London.—Principals: Mmes. Rufer, 


—.., 




















DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on thy 
t\X CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH. 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., ig 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephong; 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Alp 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses an 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICK 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, 
London, K.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


*CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information an 
Ss advice concerning the most suitable establishmen 
will be given free of c'yarge to parents stating theig 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localj 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Londen, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines, 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guid 
to sthoolsin existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ROS TYPEWRITING BUREAU Shorthand &Dupl. 
cating.—Excel-hse. Whitcomb-st. W.C.2. Gerrard 7206, 
EARN to write Articles and Stories; mak 

4 spare hours profitable; booklet free—REGEN? 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W3, 

] ILERARKY Typewriting caretully &promptly executed 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy, 3d 

Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 


EMBER OF AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, expert typist, 
i will type authors’ MSS at usual rates.—d. W, 
POWELL, 384 Curzon Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


ge mga MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
wv &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 
FFVYPEWRITING, 25,000 words per day. Difficult work 
F specially provided for.—Margaret Watson Ltd. 
158, Palace Chambers, Bridge St.,S.W.1. Victoria 3838, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 
per ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s. 4d. per 
Ib.; smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full p 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
YOLDEN 
NM lutely Pure. 
procure.—Dept. 5, Mawnan Farms, Ltd., Falmouth. 


JRIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s. P.f.—P. Hurley, Rosscarberry, ork 


JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 


















































United Kingdom. 5 


24/6, 5 Ibs. Special F.0.P. 23/-, 5 lbs. F.0.P. 21/-. 









HAPPY VALLEY TEA E 


~ ‘WANTED TO PURCHASE 


J IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London. 


HOLIDAY CAMP 


A JOLLY CAMP HOLIDAY, making one fit and 
di strong, can be found in the B.N.C.A. Health Camp, 
Royhill, Blackboys, Sussex, Terms, £3 3s. per week, 
10s. per day or 30s. per week, bed and breakfast. Tents, 
caravans and huts. Splendid position Isolated, yet neat 
to all South Coast resorts. Delightful walks.— Write to 
Camp Secretary, above address for particulars, and read 
THE NATURE CURE MAGAZINE, post free, 1s. 3d. 


TOURS, &e. 
pro LABOUR TO REFRESHMENT, 


























Take a Care-free Holiday—CONTINENTAL of 
HOMELAND—with us. Special August SOCIAL 
PARTY to the ROMANTIC RHINELAND, an out-of- 
the-ordinary tour. Full details, Tour 14, from “* TOURS 
ATTRACTIVE,” 71 High Holborn, WC. }. 


(7 RAND WORLE TOUR. 
BEFORE deciding on your WORLD TOUR send te 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 


159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E.19, for Programme 





Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 


of the 10th World Tour to india, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, 


* Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada 









SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


SrA OTH 
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Good storie, | 





CORNISH CLOTTED CREAM.—Abso | 
Remittance for 1s. 4-oz Sample wil | 


rP\EA delivered free of all charges to any address in the | 
Ibs. Extra Special ¥.0.P © 
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BOOKS, &c. 
ARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Jawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine 
ot, 1892-7, £21. 

aoe Symons’ Poems, 2 vols., 1902, Ist Edit., £2 2s. 

Burton’s Vikram and the Vampire, Ist Kdit., 1870, £3 3s. 

Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 

1904, £3 10s. b oo 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 

1899, £3 10s. ; 

rank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d. 
‘he Butterfly, complete Set in 12 parts, £2 2s. 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822 ; 
Origin of Species, 1859; Woman in White, 3 vols, 
4860 ; Wells’ Time Machine, 1885 ; Wells’ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham, 1900 ; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 1894-5. 

We are always open to buy Libraries or small col- 
lections of good books. Let us know what you have. 
We can also get any book you require. Let us know 

our wants. . 
AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington) 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








——————— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
No misleading prices; always best.—Call or post 
‘the London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W1. 








BIG SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Cos- 
tumes, etc, turned absolutely like new by our ex- 

rt tailors, Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
ree booklet or send garments for free estimate, Est. 
1906. We collect, ‘phone Hampstead 7445.—THE 
LONDON TURNING Co. Dept. A.. 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 


YOCK ROACHES exterminated by“ Blattis.” World 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 

simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S. ‘Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
| ae SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 

1 "various sizes: 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





newly cu', 
List free.— 








OUSEHOLD LINEN and ,Cotton Goods of all kinds 
bought direct from us will save you money. Our 
quality and prices cannot ve beaten. Send for Bargain 
Catalogue A. Try 12 sampie Lawn handkerchiefs, with 
coloured border : Ladies’, 103 ins. x 103 ins., 4s. 9d. doz. ; 
Men’s, 17$ ins. x 174 ins., 8s. 6d.; Post Free ; on our 
Money Back Guarantee if not satisfied —Rishlin Pure 
Linen Society, Ltd. (Dept. A), Bluefries House, 122 
Minories, E.C. 3. 
I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete. 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous “ I’air-isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light. 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $25, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy“ BIZIM’’ 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur; Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
E2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu; 
facturers of choice, rare, fine ‘Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 














BLUE STAR 
PLEASURE 
CRUISES 





DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAYS 
by 


‘ARANDORA STAR’ 


“ Britain’s Dream Ship” 
(15,000 tons gross) 
THE WORLD’S : 
MOST, CHARMING CRUISING 
STEAMER 
Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 
Glorious clear decks for games. 
July 13, Aug. 3, Aug. 17 
To NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE, 
NORTHERN CAPITALS. 
Fares from 20 gns. 


Sept. 7, Oct. 5, Nov. 2, etc., 
To MOROCCO, 
DALMATIA, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
Fares from 42 gns. 


No vessel in the world has more charm- 
ing Public Rooms, 


BLUE STAR LINE, 
London: 3 Lower Regent St., S.W.1 
Telephone - - - Gerrard 5671. 


LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Building. 
GLASGOW: 124 St, Vincent St. 
Or Principal Tourist Agents. 


a 





TD EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Rix. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 

YOMETHING NEW FORK BAZAARS, &c..—Hand- 
K coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring; big profits 
—RKainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “S.” Lindfleld, Sussex. 








FOR SALE 
By direction of Almina, Countess of Carnarvon. 
1, SEAMORE PLACE, PARK LANE 


One of the finest small mansions in London of historie 
interest and association. 
FREEHOLD. 
Situated in a cul-de-sac, and having an uninterrupted 
view over Hyde Park. 

The property contains a wealth of beautiful Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean wainscotting. It is well fitted and 
modernised in every particular. 

Reception Hall, six Reception rooms, Secretary’s 
and Steward’s rooms, twelve principal and secondary 
bedrooms; eight Servants’ rooms, five bathrooms, 
Perfect domestic offices. 

To be offered for Sale by auction by Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, 
October 3rd, 1929, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold by 
Private Treaty). 

Solicitor: Alfred W. Fryzer, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.), 
Maxwell House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20 
Hanover Square, W. 1. 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &c. 


A NTIQUE FURNITURKE.—One of the largest collec. 
P tions of genuine antique and highly desirable oak 
period turniture at lowest possible prices.—Reuben 
Shenker, the Oli Oak Galleries, 70, Red Lion Street, 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. Established 35 years. 








Cc UT-GLASS CHANDELIERS, Lustre, Candelabra, & 
Wall-Lights of Every Period on sale & wanted te 
purchase.—M. Kk, CRICK, 165 Church St., Kensington, W. 8, 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


VHAMPERY (3,500 ft.).—Ideal Summer Resort, 
/Urand Hotel Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated. Priv. 
Apart’s. Kun. water, tennis, tishing, climbing, flowers, 








™( ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
J lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland, 





Het CHALET ANGLAIS, VILLARS-SUR 
OLLON. 


’Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 
Run by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 


and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 
position, 
Open all the year. 


iw You Seek Peace at Little Price, write to engage 
rooms at Hotel des Falaises, Equihen, five tileg 
The sea lies at its feet; the staff are 
always at your service. Cooking is exceptional; the 
wine is good and inexpensive. Mons. Bual is a person- 
ality. Keduced terms in July and September. 


from Boulogne. 





OO apenin or 0 Gravenhage,” The Hague, Holland 
- overlooking the famous “‘ House in the Woods.” 
The price is the same all the year round, 8s. per day, 
inclusive ; temperance principles. Write Secretary,“ Le 
Bureau Hollandais,” 734 Bezuidenhout, The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus. 








REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 


' 











NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





PALACE 
PITLOCHRY. 


| latina HOTEL, 
Pa 





-» BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


] UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts. Radiators 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474, 


(Poo WALDRONHYRST PRIVATE 

HOTEL.—Charmingly situated and appointed, 
renowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minutes 
London.—Write :—llls. Tariff, Res. Propr., Phone 0757. 














I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





4 XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H.& c. 
water « radiatorsin bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 





THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H.and ©. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat, 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering, 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 


F OLKESTONE 





\LASTONBURY. — CHALICE WELL GUEST 
HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts 
Varied table. 8s.to10s.daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 





ARROGATE,—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 800, Write for Liustrated Tariff, 





COURT.—(Private Hotel. Tel.: 
SIDMOUTH. 

Beautifully appointed and the only Hotel adjoining 

Golf Course (18 hole). Unrivalled position. Veritable 

suntrap. Experienccd chauffeur and Daimler for hire. 

Wireless. Garage. Moderate Winter Tariff. 


189). 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and 
ys. beautiful garden, at Eaglehurst Private Hotel, 
SIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. Near Beach, Tennis and Golf. 
Garages. From 4 gns. per week. Illustrated Tarilf. 
Telegrams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 





N ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt, Britain’s greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write tor Lius Prespectus, 
Phone : Matlock 17. ’Grams:" Smedleys, Matlock.” 





MM ATLOCK.—Rockside Hydro. Modern throughout. 
The Favourite Hydro, Kvery Comfort. Pros. Free. 





Log yo sted (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter. Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms, 





DRINCETOWN, near (Devon)—TWO BRIDGES 

HiOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 

30 miles of tishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 
Moderate tariff. Lock-up gaiages, 





+ Sage oa 8S. DEVON .—Private family offers restful holi- 

day, or longer. Very comf. house, gastires bedrms, 
elec. light, large garden, tennis, glorious views, sea, river, 
country. Mod. Also sleeping huts.— Box 1344 Spectator. 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 





YT. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—“ The Lindum,” South Pro- 
hKJImenade. Largest unlicensed hotel. Running water in 
bedrooms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier. 
Garage for 2(1) cars. Tariff: Manageress. 





NCIENT RYE (Sussex).—-Board-residence in typical 
t oak-beamed Tudor house with garden. Moderate 
terms.—The Oak House, 


— GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Fines® 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfecs 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with batbs. Garage for 100 cars. 





rFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 


A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 





rPYORQUAY.—Howden Court. Tel. 2807. Private. Hotel, 
Sun lounge, gdn., garage., path to sea.—. M. Kay, 





rFX\ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritt apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘telephone 3655. 





rFYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Vita glasssun 
parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113. Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, 
rFYOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phoue: fotnes 14, 








Ppa be put off by tales of high-priced hotels. Get 
I the Trust House particulars of lov Hotels and Inns 
throughout Great Britain, and be sure of value for 





money.—TRUst Hovusks Lrp., Short’s Gardens, 
London, W.C. 2. 
EFORMEPD INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managea by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


sTD, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GeokGE’s HoUsE, 193 REGENT 
Street, W.1. 





THERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St 
W George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and Hreakfas; 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s, 6d., a 





2 guineas weekly, 





THE 


SPECTATOR. 


























New. CAMBRIDGE Books 









THE EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES 
Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature 
Edited by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Demy 8vo. 


By The Marquess of Crewe. Lord 
Houghton and his Circle. 


By Hugh Walpole. Novelists of 
the ’Seventies. 


By Walter de la Mare. Some 
Women Novelists of the Seventies. 


THE EMPEROR ROMANUS 
LECAPENUS AND HIS REIGN 


A Study of 10th-century Byzantium. 
By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


THE FUTURE OF GREEK STUDIES 
An Inaugural Lecture by 
Professor D. §. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 25s nel. 


THE MODERN DANCE OF DEATH 

By Dr PEYTON ROUS, of the Rockefeller Institute 

for Medical Research. The Linacre Lecture, 1929. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE 


By John Drinkwater. The Poetry 
of the ’Seventies. 


By V. Sackville-West. The Women 
Poets of the ’Seventies. 


By R. W. Macan. Oxford in the ’Seventies. 


12s 6d net. 


By George Saintsbury. Andrew 
Lang in the ’Seventies—and After. 


By Sir Arthur Pinero. The Theatre 
in the Seventies. 

By H. Granville-Barker. Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Meredith—and_ the 
Theatre. 

By F. S. Boas. Critics and Criticism 
in the ’Seventies. 


By W. E. Heitland. Cambridge in the ’Seventies, 


THE IDEA OF VALUE 
By JOHN LAIRD, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 18s net. 


ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE, 
1200-1582 
By ST JOHN D. SEYMOUR, B.D., Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


a MILTON 
Paradise Lost. 
Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 
Now obtainable in two volumes. 
Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, Introductions, Notes, etc. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net each. 


HISTORIES 





THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 
HISTORY 
Edited by 
J. B. BURY, MA, S.A. COOK, EintD, F. 
ADCOCK, M.A., and M. P. CHARLESWORTH, 
M.A. 
To be completed in 12 Volumes. 
Now Ready. Royal 8vo. 

Volumes 1—4, 25s met each. Volume 5, 21s net, 

Volume 6, 30s met. Volume 7, 37s 6d net. 

Volumes of Plates: I, 25s net; II, 9s net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 


HISTORY 

Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A. 1. 

Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., C. W. PREVITE- 
ORTON, M.A., and Z. N. BROOKE, M.A. 
‘To be completed in 8 Volumes. 
Now Ready. Royal 8vo. 

Volumes 1 and 2, 35s net each. Volumes 3, 4, and 5, 
50s net each. Including a Portfolio of Maps with 
each volume. Volume VI will be ready in the Autumn, 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 


HISTORY 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. 
General Editors 
SIR A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Sir G. W. PROTHERO, 
K.B.E., Litt.D., and Sir STANLEY LEATHES, 
KC.B., MLA. 
Royal 8vo. Volumes 1—12, 25s wet cach. Supple- 
mentary Volumes. Volume 13, Genealogical ‘Tables 
and Lists and General Index, 25s net. Volume 14, 
Atlas, Second Edition Revised, 40s net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


General Editors 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Litt.D., A. P. NEWTON, 
M.A., D.Lit, and E. A. BENIANS, M.A. 


To be completed in 8 Volumes. 


Now Ready. Volume 1, The Old Empire, from the 
Beginnings to 1783. 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
1783-1919 


General Editors 
Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D.; F.B.A., and G. P. 
GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. 


3 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net each. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF INDIA 
To be completed in 6 Volumes. 
Volume I, ANCIENT INDIA. Edited by E. J. 


RAPSON. With. 34 Plates and 6 Maps. Royal 8vo. 
42s net. Volume V will be ready in September. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
to the Present Time 

By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 
-3 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 132 Plates and 11 Maps. 
I, To the Accession of Mary Stewart. II, From the 
Accession of Mary Stewart to the Revolution of 1689. 
III, From the Revolution of 1689 to the year 1910. 

21s net each, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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PA CSN ORESI SHA” RENNES HOSTED 














